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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Statistical  information  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  is  derived  from  the  Returns  of  Population 
and  Houses  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  7th  of 
June,  1852  ; from  a work  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Edward  Cheshire,  entitled  “ The  results  of  the 
Census  of  Great  Britain  in  185 1”  (Parker  and  Son, 
Strand) ; and  last,  though  not  least,  from  the  accu- 
rate and  useful  works  of  Mr.  Dod,  viz.  the  latest 
editions  of  his  “ Parliamentary  Companion”  and 
“ Electoral  Facts”  (Whitaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria 
Lane) ; to  which,  particularly  to  the  latter,  the 
writer  acknowledges  his  obligations,  as  being  of 
standard  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  Elec- 
tions. 


: 


A LETTER 


ON 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 


“ It  being  the  interest  as  well  as  intention  of  the  people  to  have  a fair 
“ and  equal  representative,  whoever  brings  it  nearest  to  that  is  an  undoubted 
“ friend  to  and  establisher  of  the  Government.’' — Locke  on  Government , 
book  2,  ch.  18. 


My  dear  Freedom, 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  period  when  our 
expectations  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  will 
be  either  satisfied  or  disappointed.  Public  opinion  seems 
to  be  unanimous  upon  the  point  that  some  measure  must 
be  introduced,  perhaps  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  anomalies  still  existing  in  our  Repre- 
sentative System,  as  from  a disgust  at  the  corrupt  practices 
which  disgrace  and  degrade  the  exercise  of  a franchise,  in 
itself  the  privilege  and  boast  of  our  free  country.  You 
have  asked  me  to  put  into  writing  the  Scheme  which  I lately 
submitted  to  you  upon  this  subject.  It  is  certainly  a topic 
of  absorbing  interest,  but  I should  be  presumptuous  if  I 
imagined  that  in  handling  one  so  universally  discussed, 
and  looked  at  in  every  point  of  view,  political,  philosophical 
or  social,  I should  be  able  to  advance  any  arguments,  either 
original,  or  new  in  their  application.  You  have,  however, 
given  me  encouragement,  by  reminding  me  that  sometimes 
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the  spectator  who  looks  oil  unengaged,  or  is  at  all  events  not 
active  in  the  exciting  game  of  parliamentary  or  party  warfare, 
can  form  a calmer  judgment  upon  political  movements,  than 
those  who  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  strife  itself,  with  its 
tumult  of  ambition  and  hopes  and  fears.  Perhaps,  too,  a 
somewhat  lengthened  experience  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  franchise,  enables  me  to  speak  with  tolerable  certainty 
of  the  value  in  which  I have  always  found  it  to  be  held  by 
my  countrymen,  and  of  my  persuasion  that  they  may  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  privilege  to  a much  greater  extent  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  not  only  with  safety  but  with  advantage  to 
the  State.  Nor  am  I so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  any 
suggestions  of  mine  can  in  any  degree  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  measure  they  may  think  proper 
to  propose.  It  is  only  by  open  and  multiplied  discussion  of 
great  questions,  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  can  be 
obtained,  and  to  this  opinion,  when  matured  and  settled, 
all  Ministries,  of  whatever  shade  or  colour  of  political  feel- 
ing, must  ultimately  conform.  Perhaps,  too,  there  never 
was  a period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  a solemn 
constitutional  question  affecting  the  very  framework  of  the 
Government  itself  could  more  seasonably  be  introduced  than 
at  the  present  moment.  The  people  are  happy  and  con- 
tented. Never  was  there  a greater  demand  for  employ- 
ment; and  although  in  one  or  two  districts  those  employed 
have  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages,  yet  these  isolated 
cases  can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  contradict  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  no  great  grievance,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
to  irritate  or  exasperate  the  public  mind.  Certainly  many 
social  improvements  have  still  to  be  promoted  and  carried 
out,  but  these  may  come  hand  in  hand  with  Parliamentary 
Reform.  The  attention  of  Parliament  is  sufficiently  diversi- 
fied to  contemplate  the  question  of  the  Franchise,  while  it 
bestows  a little  of  its  superfluous  energy  upon  Extra-mural 
Interments,  or  the  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  Water  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  towns.  We  have  also  the  advantage  of 
a Ministry  presenting  a combination  of  individuals  of  the 
highest  abilities  and  long  legislative  experience;  and  although 
perhaps  a discordancy  of  materials  cannot  but  neutralize  the 
elements  of  strength,  yet  at  all  events  it  gives  a guarantee 
for  moderate  doctrines,  which  are  decidedly  in  character 
with  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  nation  is  tired  of  party 
contests,  and  that  Government  will  receive  a hearty  and 
general  support  which  earnestly  sets  to  work  to  execute 
such  necessary  improvements  as  a rapidly  advancing  state 
of  civilization  imperatively  requires  at  the  hands  of  those 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  our  affairs. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I will  now 
address  myself  in  earnest  to  the  subject-matter  of  my 
Letter. 

The  writer  of  some  able  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
on  the  question  of  Reform,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “ Par- 
liamentary Purification,”*  has  divided  the  question  into  three 
heads:  1.  The  Redistribution  of  the  Franchise.  2.  Its  Ex- 
tension. 3.  Its  Purification.  While  I cannot  concur  with 
him  in  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  observations  he  makes, 
particularly  in  those  relating  to  bribery,  I approve  entirely 
of  his  analysis,  and  at  once  adopt  it.  I proceed  therefore 
to  the  first  head,  viz.,  the  redistribution  of  the  Franchise. 

That  a remodelling  of  the  Constituencies  must  be  an  in- 
gredient in  any  Reform  Bill  to  be  introduced,  is  so  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  adduce 
arguments  in  its  favour.  While  some  places  have  either 
remained  stationary  or  declined,  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  others  has  thriven  and  the  population  multiplied  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

In  Lancashire,  the  population  in  1831  amounted  to 
1,336,854 ; in  1851,  to  2,031,346  -increase,  694,492.  The 
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population  of  Yorkshire,  in  1831,  amounted  to  1,371,292; 
in  1851  it  had  advanced  to  1,797,667 — increase,  426,375. 
In  Durham  it  amounted,  in  1831,  to  253,827 ; in  1851  it 
had  become  390,854 — increase,  137,027.  In  Warwick- 
shire, the  population  in  1831  was  336,988;  in  1851  it  was 
475,013 — increase,  138,025. 

These  are  all  large  manufacturing  districts.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  less  progress  is  manifested  in  the  agricultural 
counties.  In  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Somerset,  Wilts 
and  Shropshire,  the  results  are  as  follows : — 


Lincolnshire  . . 

1851 

Population. 

407,222 

» 

1831 

317,465 

Increase 

. . . 

89,757 

Leicestershire  . . 

1851 

230,308 

?> 

1831 

197,003 

Increase 

. . . 

33,305 

Somersetshire  . . 

1851 

443,916 

,,  ... 

1831 

403,908 

Increase 

. . . 

40,008 

Wilts  .... 

1851 

254,801 

,,  .... 

1831 

239,181 

Increase 

. . . 

15,620 

Salop  .... 

1851 

229,341 

,,  .... 

1831 

222,503 

Increase 

. . . 

6,838 

Then  take  some  of  the  towns.  We  will  begin  with  one 
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or  two  of  those  to  which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  gave  One 
Member. 


Dudley  .... 

1851 

Population. 

37,962 

,,  .... 

1831 

23,043 

Increase 

. . . 

14,919 

Huddersfield  . . 

1851 

30,880 

1831 

19,095 

Increase 

. . . 

11,785 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

1851 

29,791 

1831 

14,673 

Increase 

. . . 

15,118 

Cheltenham  . . 

1851 

35,051 

,,  ... 

1831 

22,942 

Increase 

• • • 

12,109 

Then  take  one  or  two  towns  to  which  Two  Members  were 


the  Reform  Act. 
Bradford,  Yorkshire 

1851 

Population. 

103,778 

1831 

43,527 

Increase 

. . . 

60,251 

Macclesfield  . . 

1851 

39,048 

fj  • • 

1831 

23,129 

Increase 

. . . 

15,919 

Blackburn  . . . 

1851 

46,536 

,,  ... 

1831 

27,091 

Increase 


19,445 
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On  the  other  hand,  take  some  old  boroughs  which  send  Two 
Members  to  Parliament. 


Wells  . . 

1851 

Population. 

4,736 

. . . 

1831 

6,649 

Decrease 

• • 

. 1,913 

Honiton 

. . . 

1851 

3,427 

yy 

. . . 

1831 

3,509 

Decrease 

• • 

82 

Evesham  . 

. 

1851 

4,605 

yy 

. . . 

1831 

3,991 

Increase 

• • 

614 

H arwich  . 

. . 

1851 

4,451 

yy 

. . . 

1831 

4,297 

Increase 

• • 

154 

Thetford  . 

. 

1851 

4,075 

yy 

. . . 

1831 

3,462 

Increase 

• • 

613 

Lymington 

• • • 

1851 

5,282 

yy 

. . . 

1831 

5,472 

Decrease 

190 

These  figures  show  what  fluctuations  the  population  has 
undergone  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  how  the 
scale  now  preponderates  in  certain  districts.  The  cause  is 
as  clear  as  the  fact,  and  we  need  not  linger  to  examine  it. 

Now  the  principle  of  taking  away  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing members  from  certain  places  which  are  no  longer  of 
importance  to  deserve  it,  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  of 
Parliament  itself.  We  find  that  originally  this  prerogative 
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was  vested  entirely  in  the  Crown,  and  exercised  constantly 
by  the  Sovereigns  of  this  country  almost  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Since  that  time  the  practice  of  issuing 
writs  or  withholding  them  from  the  boroughs,  as  they  be- 
came of  more  or  less  importance,  fell  into  disuse,  which, 
with  many  advantages,  has  certainly  been  attended  with 
this  drawback,  that,  while  large  and  flourishing  towns  were 
for  a long  period  without  representatives,  small  and  decay- 
ing boroughs  continued  to  be  summoned  to  send  members 
to  Parliament.  The  right  to  disfranchise,  strongly  opposed 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  so  much  so  that  even  Pitt 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  proposed  to  give  such  bo- 
roughs as  should  be  willing  to  accept  disfranchisement  an 
adequate  pecuniary  consideration,  was  finally  conceded  at 
the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and  that  right 
cannot  now  be  contested.  It  only  remains  to  see  in  what 
way  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  small  boroughs  at  the 
present  time  is  to  be  brought  about.  It  is  clear  that  the 
principle  upon  which  Lord  John  Russell  based  his  Reform 
Bill,  when  he  introduced  the  measure  of  the  Government 
of  1831,  can  no  longer  apply.  As  is  well  known,  he  pro- 
posed entirely  to  disfranchise  60  boroughs,  the  population 
of  which  fell  short  of  2,000 ; and  to  deprive  of  one  of  their 
members  47  others,  the  population  of  which  fell  short  of 
5,000.  Examining  the  list  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  find  that  there  are  only  13  English  parliamentary 
boroughs  with  a population  under  5,000,  and  they  are  the 


following : — 

Population. 

Northallerton 4,995 

Richmond  (York) 4,969 

Reigate 4,927 

Wells 4,736 

Evesham 4,605 

Dartmouth 4,508 

Harwich 4,451 
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Totnes  . . 

Population. 

4,419 

Thetford  . . 

4,075 

Lyme  Regis 

3,516 

Ashburton  . 

3,432 

Honiton  . . 

3,427 

Arundel  . . 

2,748 

In  all  these  the  population  exceeds  3,000,  except  Arundel. 

Lord  John  Russell  proposed  to  include  the  following 
boroughs  in  his  Schedule  (A.),  as  being  under  2,000 ; but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  probably  spoke  from  the 
Census  of  1821,  a period  of  ten  years  before,  the  Census 
of  1831  not  having  then  been  completed.  The  population 


of  all  of  these  now  ranges  above  5,000: — 


Midhurst  . . 

Population. 

7,021 

Petersfield  . . 

5,550 

Wareham  . . 

7,218 

Malmesbury 

6,998 

Buckingham 

8,069 

Woodstock  . . 

7,983 

If  therefore  the  principle  of  population 

is  to  be  made  the 

basis  of  parliamentary  disfranchisement  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  range  at  a much  higher  figure 

than  it  did  in  1831 ; nor 

can  the  difficulty  be  solved  by 

making  the  number  of  Registered  Electors  to  constitute  the 

limit  of  disfranchisement. 

The  following 

O 

13  boroughs  had 

less  than  300  registered  electors  each  in  December  last: — 

Andover  . . 

Population. 

. 5,395 

Reg.  Electors. 

241 

Ashburton  . . 

. 3,432 

236 

Arundel  . . 

. 2,748 

208 

Caine  . . . 

. 5,195 

160 

Harwich  . . 

. 4,451 

272 

Honiton  . . 

. 3,427 

273 

Knaresborough 

. 5,536 

242 

Marlborough  . 

. 5,135 

271 
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Midhurst  . . 

Population. 

. 7,021 

Reg.  Electors. 

279 

Northallerton  . 

. 4,995 

281 

Richmond  . . 

. 4,969 

243 

Thetford  . . 

. 4,075 

200 

Wilton  . . . 

. 8,607 

219 

But  the  population  of  several  of  those  boroughs  exceeds 
that  of  many  which  possess  a greater  number  of  electors. 
Leominster,  with  a population  of  5,214,  has  551  electors; 
Totnes,  with  a population  of  4,419,  has  371;  Wells,  with 
4,736,  has  325;  Evesham,  with  4,605,  has  349  electors. 
Caine,  which  would  be  disfranchised  according  to  the  above 
principle,  has  1,047  inhabited  houses,  whereas  Lyme  Regis, 
which  would  be  spared,  has  only  708.  Andover  has  1,079 
houses,  whereas  Reigate,  which  would  escape,  has  only 
792.  And  as  it  is  generally  expected  that  a liberal  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  even  in  boroughs,  will  form  part  of 
the  Parliamentary  Scheme,  I submit  that  disfranchisement 
based  upon  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  electors,  regis- 
tered according  to  the  existing  qualification,  will  not  be  a 
rational  principle.*  Nor,  again,  can  I support  the  views  of 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  wholesale  disfranchisement  where 
bribery  has  been  proved  to  prevail  in  a borough ; the  selec- 
tion of  many  of  these  boroughs  for  inquiry  and  punishment 
having  been  notoriously  unfair.  The  most  flagrant  examples 
have  been  permitted  to  escape ; and  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  scarcely  a borough  exists  at  the  present  time  which 
has  not  been  more  or  less  the  scene  of  corrupt  practices. 
Let  disfranchisement  overtake  corruption  hereafter,  but  let 
us  first  make  another  effort  to  combine  purity  of  Election 
with  Reform.  For  it  is  clear  that,  among  many  and  great 
advantages  emanating  from  the  Act  of  1832,  there  has  cer- 

* Besides  this,  the  influence  brought  to  bear  in  many  boroughs,  dis- 
courages and  prevents  electors  from  registering,  so  that  the  fact  of  electors 
being  few  in  number,  is  no  adequate  test  of  the  stationary  or  declining 
condition  of  these  boroughs. 
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tainly  arisen  this  evil,  that  with  a vast  number  of  boroughs 
opened  to  competition,  where  formerly  members  took  their 
seats  without  a contest,  money  has  been  circulated  among 
the  electors  in  a ten-fold  degree.  Monied  men  have  gained 
admission  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  through  the 
legitimate  but  the  illegitimate  influence  of  their  wealth,  and 
the  power  of  the  Plutocracy  has  been  substituted  for  that 
of  the  Aristocracy.  It  is  the  business  of  the  new  Reform 
Bill  to  find  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things ; and,  while  it 
shall  leave  property  its  reasonable  influence,  to  take  care 
that  it  shall  not  be  the  only  medium  (as  it  is  at  present, 
except  in  the  case  of  tried  men  and  those  who  have  local 
influence,)  through  which  admission  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  be  obtained. 

How,  then,  shall  we  find  a fair  and  even  scale  to  be 
applied  to  that  Parliamentary  disfranchisement  of  certain 
small  boroughs  which  is  demanded  ? I reply,  by  taking 
the  criterion  of  inhabited  houses,  upon  which  I propose  to 
base  the  whole  of  my  suggestions  in  this  Letter. 

I propose  to  disfranchise  12  Boroughs,  the  inhabited 
houses  in  which  fall  short  of  1,000,  the  population  of  all 
but  one*  being  below  5,000.  They  are  as  follows : — 

Houses.  Members. 


Marlborough  . 

...  781 

2 

Reigate  . . . 

...  792 

1 

Wells  . . . 

...  906 

2 

Evesham  . . 

. . . 918 

2 

Dartmouth  . 

...  799 

1 

Harwich  . . 

...  751 

2 

Totnes  . 

...  728 

2 

Thetford  . . 

...  844 

2 

Lyme  Regis 

...  708 

1 

Ashburton  . 

...  622 

1 

Honiton  . . 

...  692 

2 

Arundel  . . . 

...  552 

1 

Marlborough,  5,135. 
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Liskeard  has  only  965  houses,  but  as  its  population  is 
6,204,  I do  not  include  it  in  the  list.*  The  disfranchisement 
of  the  above  would  give  19  vacant  seats. 

I next  propose  to  deprive  of  1 Member  those  Boroughs 
which  now  send  2 Members  each,  but  in  which  the  in- 
habited houses  fall  short  of  2,000.  The  following  are  the 
boroughs : — 


Population. 

Inhabited  Houses. 

Grantham  . 

. 10,873 

1,968 

Bridgewater 

. 10,317 

1,911 

Windsor 

. 9,596 

1,417 

Weymouth  . 

. 9,458 

1,722 

Poole  . . 

. 9,255 

1,903 

Stamford 

. 8,933 

1,616 

Peterborough 

. 8,672 

1,755 

Chichester  . 

. 8,662 

1,653 

Tamworth  . 

. 8,655 

1,760 

Tavistock 

. 8,086 

1,009 

Buckingham 

. 8,069 

1,717 

Malton  . . 

. 7,661 

1,545 

Bridgnorth  . 

. 7,610 

1,516 

Bridport . . 

. 7,566 

1,468 

Cockermouth 

. 7,275 

1,506 

Wycombe  . 

. 7,179 

1,441 

Lichfield . . 

. 6,573 

1,341 

Devizes  . . 

. 6,554 

1,292 

Marlow  . . 

. 6,523 

1,211 

Bodmin  . . 

. 6,337 

1,103 

Chippenham 

. 6,283 

1,139 

Cirencester  . 

. 6,096 

1,211 

Ripon  . . 

. 6,080 

1,345 

Maldon  . 

. 5,888 

1,179 

Tewkesbury 

. 5,878 

1,274 

* The  Registered  Electors  of  Liskeard  have  increased  since  the  Reform 
Bill  from  218  to  343. 
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Population. 

Knaresborough  5,536 
Andover  . . . 5,395 

Ludlow  . . . 5,376 

Lymington  . . 5,282 

Leominster  . . 5,214 

Richmond  . . 4,969 
Total  . . . 


Inhabited  Houses. 

1,326 

1,079 

1,133 

1,029 

1,118 

1,032 


T propose  to  leave  both  their  Members  to  the  following 
County  Towns,  which  would  otherwise  be  disfranchised 
according  to  the  above  scale  : — 

Inhabited  Houses. 


Lewes 1,747 

Guildford 1,176 

Hertford 1,150 

Newport,  I.  W 1,550 

Dorchester 960 

Huntingdon 1,244 

Durham 1,768 

Stafford 1,977 


This  scheme  would  furnish  us  with  50  seats,  which,  with 
4 now  vacant,  viz.  those  for  Sudbury  and  St.  Albans,  would 
give  a total  of  54  seats. 

How  then  are  these  54  seats  to  be  re-distributed?  I am 
not  one  of  those  who  say  that  even  the  majority  of  them 
should  be  allotted  to  those  districts  which  represent  pro- 
perty, as  distinguished  from  numbers,  more  particularly  at 
a period  when,  by  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  we  are  about 
to  recognize  to  a certain  extent  the  numerical  principle. 
The  influence  of  property  and  of  position  in  life  will  always 
have  its  weight,  even  in  the  larger  boroughs,  where  num- 
bers are  considered  to  form  the  prevailing  element.  The 
truth  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  great  number  of  those  who 
succeed  in  becoming  the  representatives  even  of  opulent 
commercial  towns,  though  much  more  closely  connected 
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with  the  landed  interest  and  the  aristocracy  than  with  the 
commercial  interest  and  the  middling  classes. 

I contend  that  the  rapidly-increasing  trading  towns,  from 
their  intelligence,  their  industry,  and  the  impetus  they  ne- 
cessarily give  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
are  eminently  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  the  seats  to  be 
re-distributed;  and  I for  one  am  not  apprehensive  about 
the  results  of  such  a distribution.  Entertaining  these 
opinions  I propose  to  allot  the  54  vacant  seats  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Nine  of  these  seats  to  be  given  to  9 Bo- 
roughs, to  which  One  Member  was  given  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  In  all  of  these  boroughs  there  are  severally 
upwards  of  3,000  inhabited  houses,  and  the  amount  of  the 
population  is  above  20,000. 


Population.  Inhabited  Houses. 

Salford  . . . . 85,108  15,342 

Dudley  ....  37,962  7,119 

Walsall  ....  25,680  4,921 

Cheltenham  . . 35,051  6,356 

*Bury  ....  31,262  5,825 

Huddersfield  . . 30,880  5,739 

Tynemouth  . . . 29,170  4,295 

Gateshead  . . . 25,568  3,520 

Wakefield  . . . 22,057  4,390 


Total  ...  9. 

I have  included  Salford  in  this  list,  as,  although  a suburb 
of  Manchester,  it  was  created  by  the  last  Reform  Bill  a 
Parliamentary  Borough;  while  I have  excluded  Chatham, 
as  being  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Government 
of  the  day. 

* Ashton-under- Lyne,  with  its  population  of  29,791  and  5,346  inhabited 
houses,  might  be  well  entitled  to  an  additional  member,  but  the  present  plan, 
as  it  stands,  contemplates  giving  already  four  additional  seats  to  Lancashire, 
while  no  Borough  undergoes  disfranchisement 

C 
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I next  propose  to  give  1 Member  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Boroughs,  the  inhabited  houses  in  every  one  of  them 
exceeding  2,000  in  number : — 


Birkenhead  . . 

Population. 

. 24,175 

Inhabited  Houses. 

3,228 

Gravesend  . . 

. 16,633 

2,722 

Leamington  . . 

O 

. 15,692 

2,732 

*Barnsley  . . 

. 13,437 

2,620 

Doncaster  . . 

. 12,052 

2,583 

‘fWednesbury  . 

. 11,914 

2,189 

Loughborough  . 

. 10,900 

2,324 

Wisbeach  . . 

. 10,594 

2,141 

Louth  .... 

. 10,467 

2,209 

Troubridge  . . 

. 10,157 

2,080 

Mansfield  . . 

. 10,012 

2,141 

Total 

...  11. 

In  this  list  you  will  not  find  either  of  the  large  Lan- 
cashire boroughs,  Staley  Bridge  or  Burnley,  because  the 
preceding  list  added  2 members  to  the  Lancashire  bo- 
roughs ; but  an  alteration  might  be  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment, retaining  Salford  and  Bury  with  1 member  each  as 
2^,-  at  present,  and  giving  ^ member^ respectively  to  Staley 
Bridge  and  Burnley.  Of  the  above  list  of  new  boroughs, J 
6 may  be  said  to  be  agricultural,  or  at  all  events  not 


* The  reason  for  this  preponderance  given  to  Yorkshire,  arises  from  the 
large  number  of  boroughs  in  it,  which  would  partially  be  disfranchised  under 
the  proposed  plan,  viz. — Malton,  Knaresborough,  Richmond  and  Ripon. 

f Staffordshire  would  lose  one  seat  respectively  for  Lichfield  and  Tam- 
worth  ; only  a small  part  of  the  latter  town  is  in  W arwickshire. 

J I have  not  alluded  to  the  proposal  for  renovating  decayed  and  corrupt 
Boroughs  by  a fusion  with  neighbouring  towns  as  yet  unrepresented.  Such 
a measure  would  altogether  fail  of  its  object;  for  the  Mezentian  policy, 
“ Mortua  quinetiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis,”  would  operate  to  lower  and 
impair  the  vitality  of  those  new  electoral  bodies  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  corruption,  while  it  could  not  reanimate  to  a state  of  healthful  political 
existence  the  tainted  subjects  of  so  dangerous  an  experiment 
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strictly  commercial  in  their  character.  Whereas  in  the 
preceding  list  Cheltenham  is  the  only  borough  which  can 
be  said  to  be  not  entirely  commercial. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  20  seats,  I proceed  to  make  a 
further  allotment. 

I propose  to  give  15  seats  to  Counties,  taking  population 
as  my  guide,  but  exclusive  of  represented  towns . 

To  the  southern  division  of  Lancashire  I propose  to  give 
2 additional  members,  dividing  this  division  of  the  county 
into  two  parts,  and  I propose  to  do  the  same  with  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  so  that  there  would  be  three  divi- 
sions in  Lancashire,  and  four  in  Yorkshire.* 

To  Cambridgeshire,  Dorsetshire,  Oxfordshire  and  Berk- 
shire, I propose  to  give  1 member  each,  separating  each  of 
these  counties  into  two  divisions.  At  the  present  moment 
the  first  two  double  in  amount  of  population  and  in  their 
number  of  inhabited  houses  the  several  divisions  of  North 
Northumberland,  North  Leicestershire  and  South  Notts. 
This  will  provide  for  8 county  seats. 

Then  I propose  to  allot  the  7 remaining  seats  as  fol- 


lows : — 

1.  Kent,  Western  Division  . 

2.  Devon,  Northern  Division 

3.  Stafford,  Southern  Division 

4.  Lincoln,  Northern  Division 

5.  Essex,  Southern  Division  . 

6.  Somerset,  Western  Division 

7.  Norfolk,  Western  Division 


Member. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


7 seats. 


The  population  of  the  Western  Division  of  Kent  has 
since  the  Reform  Bill  increased  153,677;  that  of  South 


* See  Appendix  for  the  population  of  these  counties  and  divisions  of 
counties. 

c 2 
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Staffordshire,  137,247 ; that  of  the  other  districts  in  less 
proportion.* 

I next  propose  to  give  1 additional  seat  to  each  of  2 Scotch 
Boroughs,  which  only  have  1 member  to  represent  them  at 
the  present  time,  viz.  Aberdeen  and  Dundee.  The  popula- 
tion of  these  towns  has  increased  since  the  Reform  Bill  in 


the  following  ratio: — 
Aberdeen  . 

Date. 

. . 1851  . 

Population. 

. 71,973 

1831  . 

. 58,019 

Increase  . 

. 13,954 

Dundee 

Date. 

. . 1851  . 

Population. 

. 78,931 

1831  . 

. 45,355 

Increase  . 

. 33,576 

The  Registered  Electors  in  Dundee  have  nearly  doubled 
in  the  intervening  period. 

Date.  Reg.  Electors. 

1851  ....  3,190 

1831  ....  1,622 

Increase  . 1,568 

The  population  of  Scotland  in  1831  was  2,365,114;  in 
1851  it  was  2,870,784 : increase  505,670.  Aberdeen  had  at 
the  last  census  (1851)  5,839  inhabited  houses;  Dundee, 
5040.  Scotland  had  8 additional  members  given  to  its  re- 
presentation in  1832.  We  propose  to  add  6 at  the  present 
time,  viz.  2 to  the  towns  already  mentioned,  and  4 more 

* South  Lancashire,  with  its  county  constituency  of  21,196,  now  out- 
numbers that  of  both  divisions  of  Lincoln  by  965,  that  of  both  divisions  of 
Devon  by  3,563,  and  of  both  divisions  of  Kent  by  4,698.  The  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  comprising  a constituency  of  37,319,  in  its  turn  outnumbers  the 
constituency  of  both  divisions  of  Lancashire  by  3,826.  Middlesex,  when 
released  from  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  although  it  has  altogether  a popu- 
lation of  1,886,576,  contains  only  14,610  county  electors. 
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in  the  manner  hereafter  described.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives for  Scotland  would  thus  be  59  in  all.  And 
reckoning  the  population  as  above  at  2,870,784,  this  would 
leave  one  representative  to  48,657  inhabitants. # No  man, 
considering  the  amount  of  education  diffused  among  the 
Scotch,  their  intelligence  and  industry,  and  the  proportion 
contributed  by  that  intelligence  and  industry  to  the  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  can  fairly  complain  of  this  increase 
thus  given  to  their  representatives.  The  Scotch  counties 
may  well  be  left  as  they  are;  for  though  some  of  them,  as 
for  example  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire  and  Aberdeenshire,  show 
a very  vast  increase  of  population  since  1831;  yet  this 
fact  is  accounted  for  in  a great  measure  by  the  populous 
commercial  towns  which  they  contain  or  adjoin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of;  while  other  counties,  as  Sutherlandshire, 
Perthshire,  Haddingtonshire  and  Dumbartonshire,  have 
remained  nearly  stationary. 

The  next  proposition  I have  to  make  is  to  add  1 member  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  with  its  population  of  63,080.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  that  population  amounted  only 
to  22,083,  and  shows  consequently  an  increase  of  40,997 
inhabitants  in  twenty  years  (nearly  treble  in  amount),  while 
its  registered  electors  have  advanced  in  that  period  from 
502  to  938,  showing  an  increase  of  436.  Merthyr  Tydvil 
was  created  a representative  borough  in  1832  with  one 
member.  With  the  exception  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  I propose 
to  leave  the  representation  of  Wales,  both  as  regards  its 
counties  and  boroughs,  exactly  as  it  is  at  present. 

My  next  proposition  is  to  give  2 members  collectively  to 
the  populous  metropolitan  districts  of  Chelsea,  Hammer- 


* Taking  the  population  of  England  in  round  numbers  at  17,000,000 
(16,921,888  is  the  actual  amount  by  the  last  census),  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  English  counties,  cities  and  boroughs  individually  represent 
36,717  inhabitants. 
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smith  and  Kensington.  The  amount  of  population  and 
inhabited  houses  in  each  of  these  is  as  follows : — 

Population.  Inhab.  Houses. 

Chelsea  . . . 56,538  . . 7,591 

Hammersmith  . 17,760  . . 3,115 

Kensington  . . 44,053  . . 6,136 

Total  . . 118,351  . . 16,842 

This  measure  would  relieve  the  county  representation  of 
Middlesex  of  a part  of  the  great  increase  of  voters,  which 
must  ensue  from  any  considerable  extension  of  the  county 
franchise,  and  is  one  to  which  the  wealth  and  respectability 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  suburban  parishes  are 
fairly  entitled. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  40  of  the  vacant  seats,  I pro- 
ceed to  the  redistribution  of  the  remaining  14,  which  I 
propose  to  allot  in  the  following  manner.  We  have  already 
seen  that  one  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  our  Repre- 
sentative System  is  that  of  Education,  at  the  present  time 
numbering  only  6 members  of  the  Lower  House,  viz.,  the 
4 representatives  for  our  English  Universities,  and  2 for  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
respecting  the  advantages  of  an  Educational  Franchise, 
standing  alone,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  qualifica- 
tions. Thus  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  country  into 
a constituency  composed  of  the  members  of  the  three  learned 
professions,  of  retired  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  East 
India  Company’s  service,  and  of  members  of  scientific  and 
literary  societies,  and  to  give  to  this  constituency  a large 
number  of  seats.  These  views  have  lately  obtained  cur- 
rency in  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Parliamentary  Reform — The 
Educational  Franchise,”  and  have  been  supported  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  They  had, 
however,  been  previously  put  forward  in  two  able  pamphlets, 
the  one  by  George  Harris,*  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

* “ The  true  Theory  of  Representation  in  a State.”  London.  1852. 
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and  the  other  by  A.  G.  Stapleton,  Esq.,#  formerly  private 
| secretary  to  Mr.  Canning. 

But  while  recognising  the  principle  upon  which  these 
| writers  argue,  viz.,  that  education  is  inadequately  repre- 
i sented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  is  to  be  represented 
! at  all,  I cannot  adopt  their  practical  inferences,  that  we 
are  to  devote  a large  number  of  seats  to  a constituency 
formed  entirely  of  these  materials.  This  would  be  to  admit 
a kind  of  antagonism  in  education  to  the  elements  of  which 
the  other  constituencies  are  composed,  whereas  I consider 
that  the  element  of  education  enters  more  or  less  largely 
into  all  the  other  seats,  though  in  them  the  principle  of 
property  or  of  numbers  is  perhaps  more  predominant.  I 
should  prefer,  therefore,  to  admit  the  educational  principle 
more  extensively  into  the  general  franchise,  and  also  to 
increase,  to  a limited  extent,  the  number  of  seats  to  be 
filled  by  those  directly  representing  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  Of  the  latter  I have  only  to  speak  at  the  present 
moment,  and  I should  therefore  suggest  that  the  14  remain- 
ing seats  should  be  devoted  as  follows : — 


Oxford  University 

Cambridge  University  . . . 

London  University  .... 
Edinburgh  University  . . . 

Glasgow  University  .... 
Graduated  Physicians  . . . 

Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  . . 

The  Bar  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Proctors,  Attornies,  Solicitors 
and  Writers  to  the  Signet, 
of  the  United  Kingdom^  . 

Total 


1 additional  member. 

^ yy  yy 

2 members. 

2 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 

1 member. 


1 

14 


yy 


* “ Suggestions  for  a Conservative  and  Popular  Reform  in  the  Commons 
House  x>f  Parliament.”  London.  1852. 

f These  in  Great  Britain  alone  amount  to  12,000.  See  the  pamphlet 
entitled  “ Parliamentary  Reform — The  Educational  Franchise.” 
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I will  add  a remark  or  two  on  the  above  distribution. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  have  returned  two  mem- 
bers each  since  1603,  though  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  28th 
year  of  King  Edward  the  First,  when  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  consider  the  king’s  right  to  Scotland,  writs  were 
issued  requiring  Oxford  to  send  up  4 or  5,  and  Cambridge 
2 or  3,  most  discreet  and  learned  lawyers  for  that  purpose 
(1  Prynne,  345).  “ It  was,  however,  King  James  I.,”  says 

Blackstone,  “ who  indulged  the  English  Universities  with 
the  permanent  privilege  of  sending  constantly  2 members 
of  their  own  body  to  serve  for  those  students,  who,  though 
useful  members  of  the  community,  were  neither  concerned  in 
the  landed  nor  trading  interest,  and  to  protect  in  the  Legisla- 
ture the  rights  of  the  Republic  of  Letters.,,#  The  University 
of  Dublin  received  the  privilege  of  sending  2 members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1614,  and  since  the  Union  (1801)  has 
returned  the  same  number  to  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I do  not,  however,  propose  to  make  any  alte- 
ration in  the  constituencies  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity, the  number  of  registered  electors  in  which  last  shows 
a slight  decrease  in  number,  as  follows : registered  electors, 
1831,2,058;  in  1851,  1,780 — decrease,  278.  Whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  English  Universities  show  a considerable 
increase — 

Date.  Registered  Electors. 


Oxford  University  . . 1851  . 

. 3,474 

1831  . 

. 2,522 

Increase  . 

. 952 

Cambridge  University  . 1851  . 

. 4,063 

1831  . 

. 2,269 

Increase  . 

. 1,794 

* Commentaries,  i.  174. 
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The  number  of  members  allotted  to  the  London  Univer- 
sity is  perhaps  large,  as  the  graduates  and  professors  at 
present  amount  to  about  750,  but  the  numbers  are  rapidly 
increasing.  The  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  a most  important 
and  respectable  class  of  society,  have  hitherto  been  alto- 
gether unrepresented.  The  constant  demand  for  their  per- 
sonal attendance,  their  liability  to  interruption  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  the  very  nature  of  their  profession  itself,  prevent 
their  making  Parliamentary  duties  compatible  with  the 
exercise  of  their  own  calling,  as  is  the  case  with  lawyers  or 
Officers  of  either  the  Army  or  Navy,  great  numbers  of  both 
of  which  classes  find  their  way  always  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  importance 
attached  to  sanitary  measures  renders  the  presence  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  medical  profession  of  great  value ; and, 
were  both  branches  allowed  to  return  their  two  members 
to  Parliament,  men  would  in  all  probability  be  selected, 
well  qualified  to  inform  and  instruct  the  House,  by  their 
information  and  experience,  on  many  subjects  of  science 
and  popular  utility.  The  number  of  persons  legitimately 
practising  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Great  Britain  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  about  13,000 ; but  to  these  should  be  added 
those  belonging  to  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland,  who 
would  be  admitted  to  a share  of  the  newly  established  pri- 
vilege. To  the  Bar  and  the  Solicitors  of  the  United  King- 
dom I have  only  allotted  one  member  respectively,  because 
the  members  of  the  bar  have  numerous  opportunities  already 
of  gaining  access  to  seats  in  Parliament,  and  cannot  in  any 
way  complain  of  undue  exclusion ; while  the  solicitors,  by 
their  management  of  the  estates  of  many  landed  proprietors, 
and  the  knowledge  they  thus  obtain  of  the  private  affairs  of 
individuals,  already  exercise  a vast  amount  of  influence  on 
the  constituencies  both  in  counties  and  boroughs. 
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The  Scotch  Universities  are,  I think,  fairly  entitled  to 
four  members ; and  in  them  the  constituencies  would  be 
combined  of  the  respective  learned  professions ; whereas  in 
England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  represent  in  a great  mea- 
sure the  opinions  of  the  clergy. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  54  vacant  seats,  I will  fur- 
nish you  with  a recapitulation  of  the  whole  scheme. 


Boroughs. 

Seats. 

Boroughs  to  be  disfranchised 

. 12 

19 

Boroughs  to  lose  1 member  . . 

. 31 

31 

Boroughs  already  disfranchised 

. 2 

4 

Total  . . . 

. 45 

54 

9 Boroughs  already  possessing  1 member  to 

have  1 additional  member 9 

11  Boroughs  now  unrepresented  to  have  1 


member 11 

2 Counties  to  have  2 additional  members  . 4 

4 Counties  (now  three  members)  to  have  1 

additional  member  each 4 

7 Divisions  of  counties  to  have  1 additional 

member  each 7 


2 Scotch  boroughs  (1  member  now)  to  have 

1 additional  member  each 2 

1 Welsh  borough  (1  member)  to  have  1 ad- 


ditional member 1 

New  metropolitan  district,  2 members  . . 2 

Educational  seats 14 

Total  seats 54 


I now  present  you  with  a table  of  the  component  parts 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present,  and  another  of 
that  House  as  it  would  be  under  the  proposed  alteration.* 

Table  No.  1. — 1853. — As  at  present. 


Counties.  Seats. 

English 144 

Welsh 15 

Scotch 30 

Irish 64 

253 

Boroughs. 

English 319 

Welsh 14 

Scotch 23 

Irish 39 

395 

Universities. 

English  Universities  . . 4 

Irish  University  ....  2 

2 Boroughs  disfranchised  . 4 


Total _658 




* By  the  instrument  making  Cromwell  Protector  it  was  provided,  that 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  should  send  representatives,  hut  no  member  was 
elected.  In  1654,  under  the  Protectorate,  the  representation  was  as  follows  : 


England  and  Wales — Counties  265 

Boroughs 135 

400 

Scotland — Counties  20 

Boroughs  10 

30 

Ireland — Counties 23 

Boroughs  7 

30 

Total 460 


None  of  the  rotten  boroughs  were  summoned  to  this  Paliament.  York- 
shire sent  15  county  members,  Lincolnshire  11,  Somersetshire  11,  Norfolk 
and  WiltslO  each.  Adam  Baynes,  Esq.,  was  returned  member  for  Leeds. — 
Oldfield's  Representative  History , vol.  vi.  p.  328. 
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Table  No.  2. — As  proposed. 

Counties.*  Seats. 

English  159 

Welsh 15 

Scotch  . . . * . . . 30 

Irish 64 

268 

Boroughs. 

English  291 

Welsh 15 

Scotch 25 

Irish  .......  39 

370 

Educational  Members. 

English  and  Irish  Univer-  Seats, 
sities  6 

14  additional  seats  ...  14 

20 


Seats. 


Total,  Counties 268 

Boroughs 370 

Educational 20 


Total 658 

By  the  above  arrangement  there  would  be  20  educa- 
tional seats  in  all  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any 
division  of  the  country  into  separate  districts,  which  I think 
would  be  too  great  an  innovation  on  the  established  order 
of  things.  I propose  to  provide  for  those  members  of 
learned  professions  who  might  not  obtain  the  franchise 
under  the  above  arrangement,  when  I come  to  the  second 
part  of  my  subject,  viz.,  the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage. 
Before  I close  my  observations  on  the  redistribution  of  the 

* In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  the  number  of  representatives  for  boroughs 
was  300,  and  that  of  counties  75,  so  that  the  former  exactly  quadrupled  the 
latter. 
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franchise,  I will  remark,  that  the  boroughs  lose  25*  seats  by 
the  proposed  plan,  the  counties  are  gainers  by  15,  and  the 
remaining  14  go  to  increase  the  educational  element,  which, 
it  is  generally  admitted,  has  been  unduly  excluded  from  the 
House,  by  the  destruction  of  rotten  boroughs  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  money  took  the  place  of  influence 
and  position  in  society.  You  will  perceive  that  my  propo- 
sitions do  not  contemplate  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
proposal  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
to  reduce  the  number  to  596,  met  with  little  support,  and  it 
appears  generally  understood  at  the  present  time  that  no 
alteration  in  this  respect  could  take  place.  Nor  can  I enter- 
tain the  idea  of  a division  of  the  country  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts, which  would  be  to  recognise  the  numerical  principle 
throughout  the  whole  constituencies,  instead  of  confining  it 
to  the  boroughs,  where  it  has  always  prevailed. T 

I now  approach  the  second  division  of  my  subject,  viz., 
the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage;  and  here  I am  spared 
the  necessity  of  any  argument,  as  public  opinion  is  nearly 
unanimous,  not  only  that  there  must  be  an  extension  of  the 
I franchise,  but  more  than  this,  that  it  must  be  a liberal  and 
comprehensive  one.  Not  only  have  late  events  and  the 
tranquil  state  of  our  country,  while  the  hurricane  of  revolu- 
j tion  has  raged  around  us,  evinced  the  firm  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  Queen  and  Constitution,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  general  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  condition  since  the  period  of  the  last  Reform  Bill, 
together  with  the  increased  intelligence  and  healthier  tone 
of  feeling  which  have  accompanied  this  improvement,  render 
the  putting  into  their  hands  of  a larger  share  of  political 

* Inclusive  of  Sudbury  and  St.  Albans. 

f “ Uniformity  of  election  would  produce  anything  but  a just  represen- 
tation of  various  interests.” — Canning , Speech  at  Liverpool , 1820. 
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power  than  they  have  hitherto  possessed,  a measure  totally 
devoid  of  apprehension  or  anxiety  as  to  the  results.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  shall  extend  political  privileges, 
but  in  what  manner  we  shall  best  extend  them.  Neverthe- 
less, as  Sir  R.  Peel  used  always  to  cite  the  savings  banks 
as  a fair  criterion  of  the  increasing  industry  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  people,  I will  mention  to  you  some  of  the 
features  presented  by  the  last  returns. 

The  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were,  for — 


Date. 

1842  . 

Depositors. 

. 856,484 

Amount  deposited. 

. . £23,693,618 

1843  . 

. 915,392 

. . 25,425,067 

1846  . 

. 1,085,383 

. . 29,741,025 

1852  . 

. 1,150,204 

. . 29,891,557 

In  a period  therefore  of  10  years  the  deposits  in  savings 
banks  have  increased  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  6 mil- 
lions sterling  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  number 
of  depositors  has  increased  nearly  300,000.  No  greater 
proof  could  possibly  be  adduced  of  the  increased  thrifty 
habits  of  the  people.  An  examination  into  the  statistics 
of  real  property  will  show  alike  satisfactory  results.  In 
1815  the  real  property  in  England  assessed  to  the  poor 
rates  at  its  net  rental  was  £49,744,622.  In  1841  it  was 
£59,685,412.  In  1851  the  real  property  paying  Income 
Tax  was  £82,436,913.  Previously,  however,  to  the  boon 
of  an  extended  franchise  being  conferred  upon  the  people, 
there  is  a certain  class  of  voters,  who  were  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  by  the  Reform  Bill,  who  must  be  dis- 
franchised, before  any  satisfactory  measure  can  be  intro- 
duced. I allude  to  the  freemen,  potwallopers  and  burgage 
tenants,  upon  whose  expurgation  from  the  register  the 
opinion  of  the  country  has  already  given  its  verdict.  Not 
that  corruption  is  in  any  way  confined  to  this  class  of  voters 
— far  from  it  —but  it  is  generally  seen  to  take  refuge  in  this 
quarter,  even  when  banished  from  the  other  elements  of  a 
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constituency,  till  new  opportunities,  a fiercer  competition 
among  the  combatants,  or  an  encouragement  once  more 
given  to  a lax  state  of  public  morality,  calls  the  pestilence 
again  into  activity  and  spreads  it  among  the  mass.  Another 
reason  for  purging  the  list  of  freemen  is  in  order  that  the 
register  of  electors  in  cities  and  boroughs  may  present  one 
uniform  qualification.  At  present  the  respectable  house- 
holder who  pays  £9  : 15s.  per  annum  is  often  excluded, 
while  at  the  same  court  the  illiterate  and  less  deserving 
freeman  is  admitted  to  his  vote.  Having  disfranchised  free- 
men, we  come  to  the  more  agreeable  task,  namely,  to  the 
enabling  statute.  I say  more  agreeable,  because  I have 
always  considered  the  registration  courts  as  established  for 
enfranchisement  and  not  disfranchisement.*  And  here  my 
experience  as  a revising  barrister  warrants  my  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  lower  the  £10  franchise  to  £5,  i.e. 
as  a limit  of  demarcation.  The  £8  house  is  frequently  let  for 
£10,  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  tenant  to  vote,  and  so  it 
would  occur,  that  a £3  house  would  be  let  for  £5,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rent  being  returned  by  the  landlord  in  some 
other  way,  though  evidence  of  the  collusion  is  very  difficult  to 
be  obtained.  I am  inclined,  moreover,  to  think  that  a con- 
siderable extension  of  the  suffrage  in  boroughs  would  prove 
the  best  safeguard  against  bribery,  as  it  would  do  away  in 
I a great  measure  with  personal  canvassing,  a proceeding 
seldom  honorable  in  its  details,  either  to  the  person  who 
asks  for  a vote,  or  to  him  who  is  applied  to  for  it.  The 
best  place  for  a personal  canvass  is  on  the  hustings,  where 
favours  are  never  solicited  and  never  promised.^  In  very 


* The  great  object  of  Reform  is  not  to  take  away  privileges,  but  to 
extend  them ; and  by  that  extension  to  secure  the  probability  of  uninflu- 
enced elections. — Dymond,  Essays  on  Morality , Essay  3,  ch.  8. 

f See  Burke’s  Speech  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the  election,  1780.  Mack- 
intosh, however,  in  his  masterly  Essay  on  the  Ballot  (Miscellaneous  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  232),  says  of  canvassing,  “ that  it  teaches  humility  to  the  great, 
and  self-esteem  to  the  humble.”  See  his  arguments  throughout  the  Essay 
against  the  introduction  of  secret  voting. 
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large  constituencies,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
an  individual  canvass,  bribery  is  as  a general  rule  unknown. 
The  larger  a constituency,  the  less  valuable,  and  therefore 
less  marketable,  becomes  the  individual  vote,  while  as  the 
area  is  extended,  the  chances  of  escaping  detection  are 
lessened  in  the  event  of  bribery  being  resorted  to. 

I propose  therefore  in  cities  and  boroughs  to  admit  all 
inhabitant  householders  to  the  suffrage,  after  a residence  of 
three  years,  and  on  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  up  to  a 
given  period  in  the  year  of  Registration.  Originally  in  all 
boroughs  which  were  not  held  in  demesne  of  the  Crown, 
or  were  not  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  the  right  of 
voting  was  in  the  “ resiant”  (or  inhabitant)  householders 
paying  scot  and  lot. 

We  find  it  laid  down  in  the  Institutes  of  Lord  Coke,  no 
mean  authority  on  constitutional  law,  that  “ if  the  King 
newly  incorporate  an  ancient  borough,  which  before  sent 
burgesses  to  Parliament,  and  granteth  that  certain  selected 
burgesses  shall  make  election  of  the  burgesses  of  Parlia- 
ment where  all  elected  before , this  Charter  taketh  not 
away  the  election  of  the  other  burgesses ; and  so  if  a city 
hath  power  to  make  ordinances,  they  cannot  make  an 
ordinance  that  a lesser  number  shall  elect  burgesses/’  (4 
Inst.  48.)  This  passage  proves  that  in  many  boroughs  all 
the  burgesses  were  in  the  habit  of  electing  members  of 
Parliament.  Accordingly  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional 
History,  says,  “ The  original  right,  as  represented  by  bo- 
roughs in  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  I.,  and  all  of  a later 
creation,  where  a right  of  a different  character  has  not  been 
expressed  in  the  Charter,  from  which  they  derive  their  pri- 
vilege, was  in  the  inhabitant  householders,  resident  in  the 
borough  and  paying  scot  and  lot,  under  those  words  in- 
cluding local  rates  and  probably  general  taxes.”  (Const. 
History,  vol.  ii.  200.) 

This  right  was  recognized  by  Lord  John  Russell,  when 
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he  introduced  the  Ministerial  Measure  of  Reform  on  the 
1st  March,  1831,  and  was  afterwards  adverted  to  by  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  then  Mr.  Campbell, 
on  the  third  day  of  the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  (5th  July,  1831)  * 

“ As  a lawyer  I maintain,  without  fear  of  being  contra- 
! dieted,  that  when  boroughs  were  first  summoned  to  send 
| members  to  Parliament,  the  terms  of  burgess  and  house- 
holder were  synonymous,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  a town 
being  free,  who  were  sworn  at  the  leet,  had  a right  to  share 
in  the  elections  of  members.  It  is  by  a comparatively 
modern  usurpation  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  of  such 
boroughs  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting.” 

Long,  however,  before  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
inherent  right  of  inhabitant  householders  to  vote  in  cities 
or  boroughs  had  been  maintained  in  the  Legislature.  Upon 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Grey’s  motion  for  Reform  in  Par- 
liament (May  26th,  1792),f  part  of  whose  scheme  com- 
prised the  admission  of  resident  householders  to  the  fran- 
chise, Mr.  Fox  said,  “ Though  I have  constantly  been  a 
friend  to  the  principle  ( i . e.  of  Reform),  I have  never  before 
i seen  a specific  plan  that  had  my  cordial  approbation.  That 
which  came  nearest,  and  of  which  I the  least  disapproved, 
was  the  plan  of  an  honourable  gentleman  who  is  now  no 
more  (Mr.  Flood).  He  was  the  first  person  who  suggested 
the  idea  of  extending  what  might  be  proper  to  add  to  re- 
presentation to  housekeepers,  as  to  a description  of  persons 
the  best  calculated  to  give  efficacy  to  the  representative 
system.  My  honourable  friend’s  plan,  built  upon  this  idea, 
is  an  improvement  of  it,  since  it  is  not  an  attempt  even  to 

* The  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
July  6,  1831,  by  a majority  of  136;  the  numbers  being  317  for  it,  and  231 
against  it.  It  did  not  however  become  the  law  of  the  land  till  June  7,  1832. 

f In  a subsequent  motion  of  Mr.  Grey’s,  on  the  same  subject  (May  26, 
1797),  it  was  proposed  that  400  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  returned  by  householders  alone. 
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vary  the  orm  and  outline,  much  less  to  new  model  the 
representation  of  the  people;  it  keeps  everything  in  its 
place ; it  neither  varies  the  number,  nor  changes  the  name, 
nor  diverts  the  course  of  any  part  of  our  system;  it  corrects 
without  change ; it  extends  without  destruction  of  any 
established  right;  it  restores  simply  what  has  been  injured 
by  abuse,  and  reinstates  what  time  has  mouldered  away; 
no  man  can  have  a right  to  complain  of  genuine  property 
assailed ; no  habit  even,  no  mode  of  thinking,  no  prejudice 
will  be  wounded ; it  traces  back  the  path  of  the  Constitu- 
tion from  which  we  have  wandered,  but  it  runs  out  into  no 
new  direction. 

u Now,  Sir,  I think  that,  acting  on  this  footing,  to  extend 
the  right  of  election  to  housekeepers  is  the  best  and  most 
advisable  plan  of  Reform.  I think  also  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  recurrence  to  first  principles.  I do  not  mean  to  the 
first  principles  of  society,  nor  the  abstract  principles  of 
representation,  but  to  the  first  known  and  recorded  princi- 
ples of  our  Constitution.  According  to  the  early  history  of 
England,  and  the  highest  authorities  on  our  Parliamentary 
Constitution,  I find  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  celebrated  Glanville,  that  in  all  cases  where  no  par- 
ticular right  intervenes,  the  common  law  right  of  paying 
scot  and  lot  was  the  right  of  election  in  the  land.  This, 
Sir,  was.  the  opinion  of  Serjeant  Glanville,  and  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  committees  of  which  our  parliamentary 
history  has  to  boast;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  safest 
line  of  conduct  you  can  adopt.” — Speech  of  Mr.  Fox , May 
26,  1792. 

The  propositions  of  Mr.  Flood,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  here 
alludes,  were  made  on  the  4th  March,  1790;  and,  among 
other  features  of  his  plan,  was  one  that  the  polls  should 
be  taken  in  every  parish.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Flood 
withdrew  his  motion  upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  previously  to 
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this  period,  Pitt  had  himself  brought  in  a bill,  when 
minister,  (13th  April,  1785,)  to  reform  the  representation. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  adverted  to  the  number 
of  houses,  as  constituting  the  criterion  of  decay  in  any 
borough  possessing  the  franchise.  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions 
were  negatived  by  a majority  of  74.  Among  other  matters 
showing  the  progress  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation since  Pitt’s  time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  his  propositions  was,  that  as  any  borough  thereafter 
should  fall  short  of  400  houses,  it  should  have  it  in  its 
power  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  be  disfranchised,  which 
disfranchisement  should  be  ceded  to  it,  together  with  an 
adequate  pecuniary  compensation,  to  be  taken  out  of  a fund 
set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  decayed  boroughs.  At  the 
present  time  Arundel,  the  smallest  English  borough  send- 
ing a representative  to  Parliament,  possesses  552  inhabited 
houses. 

Before*  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  Bill  in  1785,  he  had 
submitted  certain  proposals  for  Reform  in  Parliament  to 
Mr.  Wyvill,  among  which  was  one  to  the  effect,  that  in  the 
new  boroughs  proposed  to  be  created,  the  franchise  should 
be  conferred  on  householders  paying  rates  and  taxes.  He 
afterwards  narrowed  this  proposed  extension  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  to  certain  large  unrepresented  towns.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  that  he  approved  the  principle,  though  he 
limited  its  application  in  the  measure  he  proposed. 

Even  at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Reformers  contemplated  the  admission  of 
householders  to  the  borough  franchise.  It  formed  part  of 
Mr.  Brougham’s  scheme  when  he  introduced  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  on  the  13th  of  November,  1830; 

* Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  thg  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  on 
three  several  occasions,  first  on  the  7th  May,  1782,  soon  after  the  formation 
of  Lord  Rockingham’s  ministry  ; again  on  the  7th  May,  1783,  immediately 
after  the  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox ; and,  lastly,  on  the 
18th  April,  1785,  when  he  was  himself  Prime  Minister. 
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and  although  household  suffrage  did  not  afterwards  form 
a part  of  the  plan  of  the  ministry  of  which  he  became  so 
prominent  a member,  yet  he  stated  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  being  then  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the 
measure  in  this  respect  fell  short  of  his  own  scheme. 

This  fact  is  alluded  to  by  Lord  Brougham  himself  in  an 
introduction  to  his  published  Speech  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form (delivered  October,  1831). 

“ The  number  of  small  constituencies  created  by  the  Bill 
is  a yet  greater  defect.  There  are  now  above  100  members 
chosen  by  towns,  which  have  not  above  200  voters.  ( This 
is  not  the  case  at  the  'present  time.)  The  evils  of  this  are 
enormous.  Each  such  burgh  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  class 
of  the  old  burghs,  and  by  far  the  most  corrupt  of  all, 
with  the  single  but  great  exception  of  non-resident  voters 
being  no  longer  empowered  to  vote — an  exception  which 
limits  the  expense  of  the  elections  without  at  all  limiting 
the  bribery  practised  in  the  several  places.  To  remedy  this 
glaring  defect,  it  is  certain  that  all  housekeepers  whatever 
should  vote,  which  was  the  plan  about  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brougham  in  November,  1830.  The  restriction  to  ten 
pound  householders  is  in  every  respect  objectionable;  and 
in  none  more  than  this,  that  it  is  a perfectly  different  quali- 
fication in  different  places;  that  sum  answering  to  a large 
house  and  a good  income  in  remote  country  towns,  while  in 
the  capital  and  neighbouring  boroughs  no  house,  even  the 
meanest,  and  occupied  by  the  poorest  person,  is  rated  under 
double  the  amount.”* 

The  objection  here  made  by  the  noble  Lord  is  a very 
striking  one,  and  an  equally  grave  objection  is  contained 

* Lord  Brougham,  on  moving  the  first  reading  of  Bills  on  Education, 
December  1,  1837,  said,  “ I have  stated  to  your  Lordships,  and  I now  again 
repeat  it,  that  I think  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  ought  to  be  greatly 
extended.” — Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  309.  Our  vast  obligations  to  the  Ex- Chan- 
cellor, as  the  Father  of  Law  Reform,  render  us  the  more  willing  to  shelter 
ourselves  under  his  authority,  on  a great  question  of  constitutional  law. 
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in  it  to  a lowering  of  the  qualification  to  a smaller  sum,  say 
£5,  viz.,  that  such  a measure  would  enfranchise  none  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  large  towns  to  which  he  refers,  while  it 
would  open  the  door  to  a vast  number  of  voters  in  towns 
in  remote  districts  and  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

I have  troubled  you  with  these  numerous  and  somewhat 
lengthened  quotations  to  show  you  that  the  admission  of 
householders  to  the  borough  franchise  is,  as  it  was  termed 
by  the  committee  over  which  Serjeant  Glanville  presided 
in  1623,  and  of  which  Lord  Coke,  Selden,  Finch  and  Noy, 
men  of  known  monarchical  principles,  were  members,  an 
inherent  common  law  right ; and  further  than  this,  that  the 
most  eminent  of  our  statesmen  and  lawyers,  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  have  advocated,  I will  not  say  its  intro- 
duction, but  its  revival,  at  various  times. 

Can  a measure  so  supported  and  approved  be  called  an 
innovation,  or  is  it  not  rather  to  be  considered  a carrying 
out  of  Reform  upon  the  best  and  most  constitutional  prin- 
ciples? The  Bill  of  1832,  by  making  residency  necessary 
to  the  £10  qualification  in  boroughs,  was  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  propose  to  carry  this  reservation  still 
further,  by  withholding  the  franchise  from  the  householder 
until  he  shall  have  resided  three  years  in  the  city  or  borough 
for  which  he  claims  a vote.#  By  these  means,  not  only 
| would  the  great  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  register  be 
prevented,  but  a guarantee  for  the  respectability  of  the 
voter,  and  for  his  stability  as  a resident,  would  be  established. 
Difficulties  of  detail  may  have  to  be  encountered  by  means 
of  the  increase  in  voters,  particularly  in  populous  towns,  but 
these  may  be  obviated  by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
taking  the  polls.  By  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Flood,  the 
polls  were  to  be  taken  in  each  parish.  I shall  hereafter 

* An  exception  might  be  made  in  favour  of  those  to  whom  property 
should  come  by  descent  or  devise. 
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allude  to  the  system  of  voting  papers  contained  in  the  Bill 
introduced  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  last  session. 

It  may  be  said,  why  not  introduce  the  household  suffrage 
by  degrees  if  it  is  to  be  introduced  at  all,  and  try  it  in 
newly  created  boroughs,  which  was  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan.  To 
this  1 have  a decided  objection,  as  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
small  representative  boroughs  now  existing  require  an  im- 
mediate remedy,  and  I for  one  anticipate  one  of  the  greatest 
checks  to  bribery  in  a large  increase  of  voters.  Nor  would 
the  country  be  satisfied  by  any  thing  less  than  Reform  on 
an  uniform  principle,  while  a Government  proposing  such 
a measure  would  be  professing  confidence  and  liberality 
at  the  very  moment  when  its  actions  would  betray  suspicion 
and  distrust. 

Suppose  then  for  a moment,  that  the  old  freemen  and 
faggot  voters  were  abolished,  and  a household  suffrage,  on 
payment  of  taxes,  together  with  a residence  of  three  years, 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom.  We  will  take  the 
English  boroughs  as  showing  the  most  populous  returns. 
According  to  the  census  of  1851,  we  find  8 cities  and 
boroughs  with  a population  above  200,000,  and  containing 
altogether  370,917  inhabited  houses.  This  would  give  to 
each  borough  an  average  constituency  of  46,364.  Of 
these  8 boroughs  there  are  5 Metropolitan;  viz.  Tower 
Hamlets,  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Lambeth  and  Westminster, 
each  returning  2 members.  But  the  constituency  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  last  year,  writh  the  £10  qualification,  was 
41,921,  although  there  were  only  23,534  electors  on  the 
register.  The  constituency  of  Marylebone  was  34,566  £10 
householders,  though  the  registered  electors  amounted  only 
to  19,710.  The  constituency  of  Finsbury  was  29,578  £10 
householders ; registered  electors,  20,025.  Lambeth,  29,155 
£10  householders;  registered  electors,  18,131.  West- 
minster, 23,224  £10  householders,  besides  inhabitants  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot,  nevertheless  here  the  registered  electors 
amount  only  to  14,883.  These  returns  show  that  even  if 
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household  suffrage  were  to  be  introduced,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  number  of  registered  electors  would  greatly 
increase.  We  must  take  into  account  the  habits  of 
those  who  are  averse  to  the  excitement  and  strife  of 
politics,  or  who  occupied  in  business  would  wish  to  avoid 
offending  either  party,  besides  the  large  deduction  to  be 
made  arising  from  the  occupation  of  widows,  single  women 
and  minors,  and  also  from  that  of  those  who  reside  apart 
from  their  place  of  business,  but  whose  residence  would  be 
within  the  Parliamentary  limits. 

Proceeding  in  our  table  we  find  8 English  cities  and 
boroughs  whose  population  is  above  100,000,  and  which 
contain  altogether  179,155  inhabited  houses;  their  con- 
stituencies severally  would  amount  to  22,394.  The  city  of 
London  is  among  this  list,  with  its  registered  electors  of 
20,728,  of  whom  15,340  are  £10  householders.  Then 
come  17  cities  and  boroughs,  with  a population  of  above 
50,000,  and  containing  altogether  192,342  inhabited  houses. 
These  respectively  would  show  upon  an  average  a con- 
stituency of  1 1,314. 

There  are  also 

5 Cities  and  Boroughs,  population  above  40,000. 
These  contain  altogether  40,038  inhabited  houses. 
Average  Constituency,  8,007. 

14  Cities  and  Boroughs,  population  above  30,000, 
contain  93,744  inhabited  houses. 

Average  Constituency,  6,696. 

21  Cities  and  Boroughs,  population  above  20,000, 
contain  95,779  inhabited  houses. 

Average  Constituency,  4,560. 

41  Cities  and  Boroughs,  population  above  10,000, 
contain  105,229  inhabited  houses. 

Average  Constituency,  2,566. 

58  Cities  and  Boroughs,  population  above  5,000, 
contain  80,045  inhabited  houses. 

Average  Constituency,  1,380. 
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13  Cities  and  Boroughs,  population  above  2,000, 
contain  10,408  inhabited  houses. 

Total  English  Cities  and  Boroughs  185. 

The  total  number  of  inhabited  houses  comprised  in  these 
boroughs  would  be  1,167,657,  which,  if  every  house  should 
contain  a voter,  would  give  an  average  constituency  of 
3,660  to  each  of  the  319  seats  annexed  to  these  185  cities 
and  boroughs. 

But  looking  to  the  examples  already  shown  in  the  case 
of  large  populous  towns,  and  the  necessity  of  a residence 
of  three  years,  we  might  safely  calculate  that  there  would 
not  be  above  600,000,  or  at  most  700,000,  on  the  register. 
Previously  to  the  registration  in  October  last  there  were 
for  English  cities  and  boroughs  396,142  registered  electors ; 
so  that  household  suffrage  would  scarcely  double  this 
number.  In  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  increase  would  be  any  thing  like  so  great. 
The  number  however  would  have  to  be  augmented  by  the 
educational  votes  proposed  to  be  admitted  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  described.  Of  course  a temporary  absence  from 
a residence  in  a borough  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
qualify ; but  the  rule  which  governs  cases  now,  and  which 
depends  on  the  animus  revertendi  or  intention  of  returning 
to  reside,  would  apply  under  any  new  system. 

I do  not  see  how  the  above  plan  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
way  analogous  to  or  resemble  universal  suffrage.  It  is  no 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ; but  as  Fox 
said,  “ is  a recurrence  to  the  first  principles  not  of  society 
but  of  our  own  form  of  Government.”  To  sum  up  some 
of  its  advantages — 

1.  It  would  make  bribery  difficult  and  almost  impos- 
sible* 


* “ In  contemplating  mere  probabilities,  it  is  more  probable,  that  a re j. re- 
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2.  And  thereby  diminish  the  expenses  of  elections. 

3.  It  would  make  access  to  Parliament  not  to  depend 

so  greatly  as  it  does  now  upon  the  possession  of 
wealth  or  influence. 

4.  It  would  admit  to  the  suffrage  a large  class  of  men 

who  are  now  inadequately  represented,  viz.  the 
mechanics,  men  generally  of  industrious  habits 
and  independent  minds. 

5.  It  would  diminish  the  power  of  individuals  in  small 

boroughs,  often  very  tyrannically  exercised. 

6.  It  would  lessen,  if  not  extirpate,  the  abuses  of  per- 

sonal canvass. 

7.  It  would  take  away  the  inducement  to  fraud  and 

misrepresentation,  so  frequent  in  the  endeavour  to 
establish  a £10  qualification. 

I will  now  proceed  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
counties,  where  I shall  be  more  brief.  It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose,  that  our  forefathers  ever  intended  the  county 
franchise  to  be  in  any  way  analogous  to  that  of  boroughs. 
I should  not  allude  to  this,  were  not  proposals  constantly 
made  to  reduce  the  qualification  in  counties  to  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  boroughs.  To  do  this,  would  altogether 
destroy  the  equilibrium  so  wisely  established  between  pro- 
perty and  numbers.  Originally  all  the  freeholders  who 
attended  the  county  court  voted  for  knights  of  the  shire. # 
But  upon  a petition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made 
a.  d.  1430,  the  statute  8 Henry  6,  c.  7,  limits  the  election 
to  freeholders  possessing  40  shillings.  The  same  statute 
made  it  necessary  that  the  knights  elected  should  be  resident 


sentative  will  be  virtuously  chosen,  when  he  is  chosen  hy  1,000  men,  than 
when  only  by  ten.  The  reason  is  simple,  viz.,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  offer  vicious  motives  to  the  electors.” — Dymond’s  Essays  on  Morality , Essay 
3,  chap.  8. 

* Per  Holt,  C.  J.,  in  Ashby  v.  White , Lord  Raymond,  914  ; 1 Salkeld,  21. 
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in  the  counties  for  which  they  were  returned,  which  pro- 
vision was  however  finally  repealed  by  the  14  Geo.  3,  c.  58. 

The  principle  of  its  being  essential  to  a county  voter  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  land,  was  recognised  even  in  the 
alteration  made  by  the  Reform  Bill,  which  admitted  copy- 
holders,  long  leaseholders,  and  yearly  tenants  to  the  amount 
of  £50,  to  the  privilege  of  voting.  We  do  not  find  in  any 
scheme  of  reform  advanced  by  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  more  zealous 
reformers  of  that  period,  any  proposal  to  confound  the 
counties  with  the  boroughs  in  one  common  plan  for  ex- 
tending the  suffrage.  (See  Wyvill’s  Political  Papers,  vol.  iv. 
p.  115.)  They  appear  always  to  have  recognised  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  constitutional  rule  of  a qualification  in  the 
counties  distinct  from  that  annexed  to  the  boroughs,  not 
from  any  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other,  for  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  when  once  returned  for  any  place  what- 
ever, however  small,  has  a vote  as  powerful  and  influential 
as  that  of  him  who  represents  the  metropolis  of  our  country, 
but  because  the  knights  were  supposed  to  represent  a dif- 
ferent class  of  men,  viz.  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

Influenced  therefore  as  a lawyer  and  a reader  of  my 
country’s  history  by  these  considerations,  I should  much 
regret  and  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  respecting  any  measure 
which  would  establish  a £10  qualification  or  any  descrip- 
tion of  household  suffrage  in  the  counties.  It  would  be 
fraught  in  my  opinion  with  the  greatest  evils,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  give  one  interest  an  undue  preponderance  over  the 
other,  and  we  know  that  where  the  advantage  of  any  man 
or  class  of  men  is  concerned,  we  should  not  act  wisely  to 
place  power  in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  exercise  of  it 
would  depend  entirely  on  their  own  forbearance.  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  whether  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
counties  cannot  take  place  without  so  direct  an  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  principles  as  would  be  wrought  by 
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making  the  county  franchise  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
boroughs.  The  most  patriotic  feelings  doubtless  actuated 
Lord  John  Russell  when  in  his  proposed  measure  of  Reform 
in  1852,  he  dissatisfied  many  ultra  reformers  by  the  small- 
ness of  his  concessions  as  regarded  the  franchise  in  coun- 
ties. I fear  that  my  plan  will  in  some  respects  hardly  come 
up  to  his,  though  in  others  it  will  perhaps  go  beyond  it. 

Lord  John  proposed  to  reduce  the  present  tenant  quali- 
fication from  £50  to  £20.  I should  only  reduce  it  to  £30. 
This  extension  would  admit  a vast  number  of  respectable 
tenants  in  country  towns  and  villages  who  are  now  ex- 
cluded, while  it  would  prevent  the  register  from  being 
swamped  entirely  by  the  tradesmen  in  unrepresented  towns, 
who  would  come  in  under  a lower  qualification.  I next 
propose  to  admit  copyholders  for  life  or  lives  to  the  amount 
of  £5  instead  of  £10,  as  at  present.  This  was  Lord  John 
Russell’s  proposal.  With  regard  to  leaseholders,  I think 
that  every  man  who  has  a lease  to  the  amount  of  £20  of  a 
house  or  land  for  seven  years  should  be  admitted  to  vote. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  leaseholders 
to  the  amount  of  £10  for  sixty  years,  or  for  any  part  of 
the  term  then  unexpired,  were  privileged  to  vote,  and  also 
leaseholders  to  the  amount  of  £50  for  twenty  years,  or  for 
any  part  of  such  term  then  unexpired.  The  stringency, 
however,  of  these  provisions  is  such,  that  during  the  whole 
seven  years  for  which  I have  revised  the  Registration,  I 
do  not  recollect  having  once  admitted  a leaseholder  to  the 
county  franchise.*  The  large  reduction  I have  proposed 
will  be,  I think,  a great  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  most 
districts.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I would  so  far  confer 
what  is  termed  the  Educational  Franchise,  that  I would 
admit  every  officiating  clergyman  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, every  practising  barrister,  physician,  and  surgeon, 

* See  Appendix,  p.  65.  The  number  of  leaseholders  in  all  the  English 
constituencies  amounts  only  to  21,104. 
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all  officers  on  full  pay,  half  pay  or  on  the  retired  list,  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  East  India  Company’s  service,  all 
fellows  and  graduates  of  Royal  and  Learned  societies,  and 
also  every  certificated  schoolmaster  to  vote  for  the  county, 
or  division  of  the  county  or  borough,  in  which  they  shall 
respectively  reside,  if  not  already  on  the  register  through 
the  medium  of  any  other  qualification. 

There  remains  one  class  of  men  whose  admission  to  the 
franchise  is  warmly  advocated  by  the  writer  of  the  Article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  of  some  able  Letters  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  I allude  to  the 
depositors  in  Savings  Banks.  I would  willingly  encourage 
that  class  of  men  whose  industry  and  prudence  enable  them 
to  lay  up  money  in  this  way  for  their  families,  by  giving 
them  votes,  could  I see  that  such  a measure  could  be  safely 
accomplished.  But  I should  be  apprehensive,  not  only  that 
a large  number  of  voters  would  thus  be  created,  to  whom 
the  encouragement  would  not  have  been  intended  to  apply, 
but  that  many  dependents,  as,  for  example,  domestic  ser- 
vants or  agricultural  labourers,  might  receive  money  ad- 
vanced to  them  to  deposit  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
votes.  Thus  our  very  zeal  in  the  reward  of  industry  might 
lead  to  the  greatest  abuses.  In  addition  to  this,  the  con- 
stant withdrawal  of  balances,  or  accession  of  them  to  the 
Savings  Banks,  would  create  confusion;  while,  in  order  to 
prove  each  depositor’s  claim,  the  whole  of  his  private  ac- 
counts at  the  Bank  would  have  to  be  produced  and  proved. 
The  ordinary  tests  would  not  be  sufficient  in  this  case ; a 
stricter  mode  of  calculation  would  be  essential  to  make  the 
qualification  in  any  way  satisfactory.  The  hard-working 
mechanic  in  boroughs,  when  he  should  see  the  franchise 
opened  to  him  by  being  domiciled  for  three  years  in  his  own 
town  (of  course  not  in  the  same  house,  though  the  residence 
must  be  continuous),  would  feel  quite  as  much  encourage- 
ment given  to  industrious  and  orderly  habits,  as  if  the  suf- 
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frage  were  to  depend  on  his  investing  his  money  in  the 
Savings  Bank  ; nor  would  the  latter  be  a fair  criterion,  for 
one  man,  however  respectable,  with  a large  family  might 
find  it  impossible  to  save,  while  another,  whose  expenses 
were  much  less,  might  save  the  necessary  sum,  even  though 
his  habits  were  far  less  thrifty  and  economical  than  his 
more  heavily-burthened  neighbour.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I do  not  well  see  how  a Savings  Bank  qualification 
can  well  enter  into  any  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

I now  approach  the  third  and  last,  and  certainly  not 
least  difficult  part  of  my  subject,  viz.,  The  Purification 
of  the  Franchise.  At  the  same  time  I cannot  but  think 
that  many  of  the  obstacles,  which  embarrass  this  portion  of 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  will  have  been  to 
a great  extent  removed  by  the  discussion  of  the  first  and 
second  heads. 

In  an  impartial  and  judicious  re-distribution  of  the  fran- 
chise, and  in  its  liberal  extension,  will  be  found  two  of  the 
greatest  correctives  of  bribery  and  corruption.  As  I said 
at  the  outset  of  this  Letter,  I am  not  one  of  those  who 
wish  to  punish  bribery,  at  all  events  at  the  present  time, 
by  disfranchisement.  Let  there  be  an  amnesty  for  the 
past,  and  let  the  New  Reform  Bill  inaugurate  a New  Con- 
stitutional Era.  Not  that  it  is  possible  to  eradicate  cor- 
ruption entirely ; while  men  are  men  they  must  have  the 
passions  and  failings  of  men.  The  difficulty  in  curing 
bribery,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  said,  consists  in  “ there  not 
being  a sufficient  fund  of  virtue  upon  which  to  act.”  Never- 
theless, that  much  may  be  done  to  correct  and  diminish 
it,  I am  equally  certain  ; that  is,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
will  only  act  with  firmness,  or  provided  that  it  either  will 
not  or  cannot  carry  a Bill  for  its  own  reform  in  this  most 
vital  point,  if  at  all  events  it  will  consent  to  give  up  being 
judge  and  jury,  as  well  as  accuser  and  accused,  in  matters 
affecting  its  own  honesty.  The-  time  is  gone  by  when  the 
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Commons  need  fear  any  intermeddling  with  their  own  privi- 
leges. Such  an  apprehension  in  1641  was  patriotic;  in 
1851  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  unwil- 
lingness to  hand  over  bribery  and  corruption  to  the  investi- 
gation of  competent  tribunals,  which  has  cherished  and  fed 
the  evil,  till  it  threatens  to  swallow  up  the  Constitution. 

We  hear  of  measures  to  be  brought  in,  and  a Bill  was 
actually  read  a first  time  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  when 
it  was  sure  to  be  strangled  in  the  cradle ; for  the  good  day 
is  always  coming,  but  never  comes.  In  the  meantime  the 
nation  becomes  disgusted,  and  is  almost  inclined  to  take 
refuge  in  what  Sydney  Smith  called  the  Prussic  Acid 
Remedy — the  Ballot.*  I cannot,  however,  enlist  myself 
in  the  number  of  advocates  for  secret  voting.  I will  not 
here  fill  my  paper  with  a resume  of  all  the  arguments  either 
for  it  or  against  it  (vide  Grote’s  Speeches,  passim,  the  great 
ability  and  eloquence  displayed  in  which  would  convert  a 
man  to  the  ballot,  if  any  thing  could),  but  I will  briefly, 
under  several  heads,  enumerate  some  of  my  objections  to 
it,  although  I do  not  expect  you  to  agree  with  me,  as  I 
know  you  have  a leaning  towards  the  other  side. 

1.  It  would  stifle  the  expression  of  that  public  opinion 
which  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 

2.  It  would  generate  suspicion  and  distrust.  We  now 
know  our  opponents.  With  the  Ballot  we  could  only  guess 
at  them,  and  should  very  often  guess  wrong.f 

* In  1650,  the  second  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  that,  upon  the 
question  that  “ the  best  way  of  electing  members  is  by  a balloting  box,”  it 
was  negatived  by  61  votes  against  24. 

f “ He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 

Then  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes  : 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  shall  misquote  our  looks.” — Shakspeare. 

“ All  contrivances  of  ballot  we  know  experimentally  to  be  vain  and 
childish  to  prevent  a discovery  of  inclination.  Where  they  best  answer  the 
purposes  of  concealment,  they  answer  also  to  produce  suspicion.” — Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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3.  It  would  take  away  the  responsibility  which  ought  to 
attach  to  every  public  duty,*  and  to  none  more  so  than  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
civil  rights. 

4.  It  would  increase  intimidation.  Where  no  security 
could  be  had  for  the  obtaining  of  an  object  desired,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enforce  it  either  by  some  great  ad- 
ditional inducement,  or  some  control  over  the  party  who  is 
to  act. 

5.  It  would  open  the  door  to  hypocrisy  and  fraud ; credit 
would  be  taken  for  actions  never  performed ; and  breaches 
of  promise  might  be  made  without  that  fear  of  discovery 
and  sense  of  shame,  which  are  two  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  virtue,  though  they  may  not  be  the  motives  to 
it. 

6.  The  very  secresy,  which  is  said  to  constitute  its  value, 
would  allow  the  evil  passions  inherent  in  human  nature  to 
operate,  by  retaliating  for  feelings  of  slight,  enmity  or 
envy.f 

7.  The  feeling  of  Englishmen  is  generally  unfavourable 
to  its  introduction. 

8.  It  would  destroy  the  strongest  evidence  of  bribery, 
which  is  best  established  by  proof  of  an  act  done  by  the 
voter  in  consequence  of  a gift  or  reward. 

9.  It  would  do  away  with  the  advantage  derived  from 
seeing  those  eminent  for  their  wisdom,  talents  or  position 
vote  for  or  against  the  representatives  of  any  particular 
policy, J or  for  or  against  any  particular  individuals. 


* “ All  power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accompanied  with  responsibility.” — 
Canning. 

f Lord  John  Russell  said  very  well  in  his  introductory  speech  on  the 
Reform  Bill  (1st  March,  1831) — “ If  the  ballot  would  prevent  the  exercise 
of  an  improper  influence  over  the  good,  it  would  also  prevent  the  operation 
of  a beneficial  influence  over  the  bad.” 

J “ As  long  as  the  tribes  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each 
citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  friends  and  countrymen. 
The  aspect  of  a grave  magistrate  was  a living  lesson  to  the  multitude.  A 
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10.  It  would  deprive  the  many  of  a great  privilege,  i.  e.  of 
openly  expressing  their  opinions,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
or  encouraging  the  few,  who  are  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
exercise  it. 

1 1.  It  would  substitute  for  the  principle,  that  the  franchise 
is  a trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  a notion  that  it 
is  a right  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  voter. 

I have  perhaps  said  more  about  the  Ballot  than  I should 
otherwise  have  done,  had  not  this  question  been  resuscitated, 
after  being  somewhat  allowed  to  die  away,  now  that  the 
discussions  on  bribery  have  been  so  general;  though,  almost 
defunct  as  an  instrument  of  Reform,  it  has  reappeared  among 
us  as  an  antidote  to  corruption.  I have  no  fear,  however, 
that  so  powerless  a nostrum,  as  regards  its  sanitary  effect 
upon  bribery,  though  mischievous  enough  taken  per  se , will 
find  its  way  into  the  Ministerial  Draft.  I trust,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Bill  will  embody  some  of  Mr.  Walpole’s* 
proposals,  more  particularly  that  requiring  every  candidate 
upon  the  hustings,  before  the  election,  to  make  a declaration 
against  bribery  in  every  shape.  Some  little  experience  has 
convinced  me,  that  if  the  candidate  is  really  in  earnest  in  his 
resolution  to  set  his  face  against  bribery,  and  makes  that 
resolution  generally  known,  there  is  no  fear  that  his  agents 
will  incur  improper  or  unauthorized  expenses.  Nor  have 

new  method  of  secret  voting  abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of 
honour  and  of  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.”  Sir  R.  Peel,  when  he  quoted  these  words  of 
Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall),  Feb.  15,  1838,  on  Mr.  Grote’s  motion,  cited  the 
practical  experience  of  Pliny  the  younger  on  the  same  subject  “ Tan  tarn 
licentiam  pravis  ingeniis  adjecit  ilia  fiducia.  Quis  enim  sciet?  poposcit 
tabellas,  stilum  accepit,  demisit  caput,  neminem  veretur,  se  contemnit.  Inde 
ista  ludibria,  scend  et  pulpito  digna.” — Epist.  ad  Maximum. 

* Mr.  Walpole’s  Bill  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  8th  August,  1853.  It  is  endorsed  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Sir  F.  Thesiger. 
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I,  on  the  other  hand,  any  apprehension  that  a declaration 
made  by  a candidate  in  the  face  of  day,  before  a body  of 
men  whose  good  opinion  he  is  anxious  to  deserve,  will  not 
be  faithfully  observed  in  his  own  subsequent  acts. 

Another  of  the  proposals  comprised  in  Mr.  Walpole’s 
Bill,  was  to  repeal  all  the  existing  acts  against  bribery  and 
treating,  and  re-enact  the  substantial  provisions  of  them  in 
one  act,  abolishing,  however,  the  extravagant  and  high  penal- 
ties now  attached  to  the  offence,  and  setting  a fine  of  £50 
upon  the  offender  when  convicted  in  any  Court  of  Law.  To 
this  should  be  annexed  the  penalty  of  perpetual  disqualifica- 
tion from  sitting  in  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the  member  or 
candidate  convicted  of  actual  personal  bribery,  or  of  bribery 
committed  by  another  on  his  behalf,  with  his  express  au- 
thority. The  expense  of  prosecutions  for  bribery  should 
also  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse,  in  all  cases  where 
a conviction  takes  place,  or  where,  in  cases  of  trial  for  the 
common  law  misdemeanor,  a bill  is  found  by  the  grand 
jury.  In  all  cases  of  bribery,  where  proof  is  established,  a 
long  disfranchisement  of  the  voter  should  take  place. 

While  on  the  subject  of  measures  for  the  detection  or 
punishment  of  bribery,  we  must  not  overlook  the  grave 
impediments  in  the  way  of  justice  being  done,  arising  from 
the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  before  which  election  peti- 
tions are  heard.  To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty,  I might 
almost  say  impossibility,  of  excluding  party  bias  from  the 
committees,  even  when  the  best  endeavours  to  be  fair  and 
impartial  are  exerted  by  the  members  composing  them,  the 
immense  and  multifarious  labours  undergone  by  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Lower  House  prevent  these  questions  from 
being  thoroughly  sifted  as  they  deserve.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  overtaxed  as  election  committees  often  are, 
they  gladly  escape  from  the  one-sided  case  presented  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  however  acute  the  faculties  or 
discriminating  the  judgment  on  general  matters,  if  the  mind 
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is  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  evidence,  its  technicalities  and 
contradictions,  the  conclusions  it  draws  from  facts  sub- 
mitted to  its  observation  in  a certain  shape,  are  not  seldom 
faulty  and  incomplete.  I believe  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  be  sorry  to  relinquish  the  thankless  and 
irksome  business  of  inquiring  into  election  petitions.  If 
a proposal  of  a Peer  of  the  realm,  to  substitute  voting 
papers  for  open  and  viva  voce  exercise  of  the  franchise,  a 
proposal  made  in  the  Upper  House,  to  introduce  into  the 
law  of  the  land  a fundamental  alteration  of  matters  mate- 
rially affecting  the  privileges  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  excited  no  uneasiness  in  Parliament,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  favourably  received,  surely  we  shall  not 
incur  censure  by  proposing  to  relieve  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  a duty,  for  the  proper  exercise  of  which  it  is  con- 
fessedly incompetent,  if  a tribunal  can  be  established  pos- 
sessing those  qualities,  which  do  not  enter  into  the  court 
already  constituted.  Mr.  Pickering  ingeniously  proposed 
that  the  present  committees  should  be  retained,  but  that 
the  members  should  form  a kind  of  jury,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a common  law  judge,  who  would  control  and 
direct  the  evidence,  and  circumscribe  the  proceedings  within 
the  proper  legal  bounds.*  But  the  advantages  which  have 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  commissions  lately  instituted, 
by  the  establishment  of  a tribunal  on  the  spot  where  cor- 
rupt practices  are  alleged  to  have  occurred,  by  the  bring- 
ing together  of  a vast  chain  of  evidence  at  a much  less 
expense  and  inconvenience  than  it  could  be  produced  for, 
were  it  to  be  transferred  to  a distance ; by  the  hunting  out 
secret  sources  of  election  impurity;  by  the  unravelling  of 
numberless  complications,  which  would  otherwise  baffle  and 
defy  every  attempt  to  interfere  with  them  ; and,  lastly,  by  the 
detection  and  discovery  of  falsehood  and  shuffling,  all  give 

* Remarks  on  Treating  and  other  Matters  relating  to  the  Election  of 
Members  of  Parliament.  By  P.  A.  Pickering,  Esq.  1852. 
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to  these  courts  an  incontestible  superiority  over  every  other 
method  of  substantiating  charges  of  bribery  or  of  refuting 
them  where  frivolous  and  unfounded.  It  is  no  trifling 
ordeal  for  the  inhabitant  of  a borough,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  is  most  anxious  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of 
I his  fellow  citizens,  to  have  the  covering  stript  off  his  private 
life,  and  to  have  his  motives,  actions  and  objects  made 
common  topics  of  conversation  and  censure.  Nor  need 
! there  be  any  fear  lest  this  powerful  engine  be  made  an 
i instrument  of  tyranny,  for  the  examinations  are  conducted 
before  those  who  would  be  the  most  sensitively  alive  to 
I any  indication  of  injustice  or  oppression,  and  every  ques- 
tion which  is  put  to  a person  under  examination  is  after- 
wards printed  and  submitted  to  Parliament,  a safeguard 
against  abuse  not  existing  in  any  other  court.  Entirely 
i agreeing  then  with  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
this  point,  I say,  let  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
I mons  be  continued  only  up  to  the  point  of  the  petitioners 
i having  established  a prima  facie  case,  and  then  let  “ a Com- 
i mission  of  Inquiry  and  Judgment  issue  as  a matter  of 
course,  charged  to  investigate  upon  the  spot  the  whole  pro- 
f ceedings  of  the  Election  in  question.”*  And  further  than 
this,  let  the  country,  as  the  writer  of  the  same  article  goes 
on  to  propose,  defray  all  the  expenses  of  election  inquiries, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  petition  is  pronounced 
frivolous  and  vexatious.  At  present  the  fact  of  the  great 
expense  of  detecting  bribery  falling  upon  private  individuals 

* Mr.  Huskisson’s  proposal  was,  that  whenever  a Committee  of  the  House 
1 ! of  Commons  should  have  sufficient  evidence  laid  before  it  of  the  existence 
of  corruption  in  any  borough,  such  Committee  should  report  the  same  to  the 
House ; whereupon  a second  Committee  should  be  appointed ; and  that  if 
such  second  Committee  should  affirm  the  conviction  made  by  the  first , the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough  should  forthwith  take  place,  without  its 
being  necessary,  as  he  said,  to  submit  the  privileges  or  rights  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  judicature  of  any  tribunal  elsewhere. — Speech  on  Lord 
John  Russell' s Motion  to  enfranchise  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Birmingham , February 
23rd,  1830. 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  shields  held  over  bribery.  In  all  cases 
hereafter  where  flagrant  corruption  shall  have  been  proved 
to  have  extensively  prevailed  in  any  borough,  let  certain 
disfranchisement  ensue.#  But  as  prevention* is  better  than 
cure,  I should  far  prefer  seeing  those  measures  fairly  tried, 
which  are  calculated  to  make  the  offence  of  bribery  more 
difficult,  than  to  expose  and  punish  it  after  it  has  been 
committed. 

Among  the  preventives  I have  already  alluded  to,  are  the 
liberal  extension  of  the  suffrage  itself,  as  advocated  in  these 
pages,  and  the  moral  hold  upon  the  candidate,  by  a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  declaration  made  at  the  hustings, 
in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  and  as  it  is  embodied  in  one  of  the  clauses  in 
the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Walpole.  There  is  the  other 
scheme,  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  having  also  the 
prevention  of  bribery  for  its  object,  upon  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  of  which  I confess  I am  not  so  well  satisfied ; 
I mean  that  proposed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  but  which  had  previously  to  that  undergone 
much  public  discussion ; viz.  the  substitution  of  voting 
papers  for  open  voting.  I fear  that  with  the  best  intentions 
on  the  subject  of  bribery  we  should  thus  open  the  door  to 
many  abuses  of  a character  no  less  grave  and  pernicious. f 
We  might  perhaps  prevent  that  pressure  which  takes  place 
towards  the  close  of  a borough  election  where  the  electors 
are  few,  and  a certain  number  of  men  hang  back  for  their 
price. 

But  would  it  not  give  encouragement  and  a stimulus  to 
private  bullying  and  intimidation,  where  a voter  might  be 

* Provided  of  course  that  the  Report  of  the  Commission  is  confirmed  by 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

f A safer  and  better  plan,  perhaps,  than  that  of  voting  papers  might  be 
contained  in  the  visits  of  proper  officers  from  house  to  house,  which  would 
equally  well  with  voting  papers  obviate  the  necessity  of  voters  having  to 
leave  their  homes  in  order  to  give  their  votes.  This,  of  course,  could  be 
easily  done  in  counties,  if  the  polls  were  taken  in  every  parish. 
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induced  to  sign  a voting  paper  under  a pressure  laid  on 
secretly  and  at  the  moment,  but  which  he  might  be  able  to 
remove  if  an  interval  of  freedom  of  consideration  or  of  action 
were  allowed  him  ? Might  not  such  a system  lead  to  for- 
gery, and  would  not  the  proof  of  the  reality  and  identity  of 
a vote  be  rendered  much  more  difficult  than  at  present?  The 
identity  of  a voter  is  now  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  he  generally  gives  his  vote  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  some  to  whom  he  is  known.  But  numberless  questions 
would  arise  upon  the  handwriting  of  the  parties  unless  whole- 
sale agency  were  employed,  which  in  itself  would  consider- 
ably aggravate  the  objections  against  this  mode  of  voting. 
Besides  this,  the  smallest  experience  in  the  registration  courts 
will  convince  any  one,  that  many  of  the  most  respectable 
voters  are,  as  they  say  themselves,  no  scholars,  and  these 
marks-men  would  require  an  attesting  witness  to  verify  the 
marks  affixed  to  their  names.  I do  not  however  apprehend 
that  any  difficulty  would  arise  after  the  voting  papers  should 
have  once  reached  the  collectors,  as  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  election  of  guardians  of  the  poor  at  Leeds.  These 
are  matters  of  detail  which  might  easily  be  subjected  to 
proper  control,  and  in  which  improper  practices  might  be 
rendered  impossible  by  adequate  supervision.  But  on  the 
whole  I should  object  to  the  system  of  voting  papers,  as 
too  violent  an  innovation  on  established  practice,  and  because 
I would  not  hazard  an  experiment  so  solemn  without  more 
certainty  than  I can  see  in  it  of  its  tendency  to  a beneficial 
result.  At  any  rate  the  educational  seats  proposed  would 
present  us  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a trial.  In  these 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  to  voters  involved  in  a per- 
sonal attendance  to  give  their  vote,  would  be  far  greater 
than  in  the  exercise  of  the  borough  or  county  franchise, 
particularly  in  the  event  of  there  being  more  abundant  pro- 
vision made  in  any  new  Reform  Bill  for  taking  the  polls  in 
each  man’s  immediate  neighbourhood  where  he  resides. 
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Not  that  the  success  of  voting  papers  in  these  educational 
constituencies  w .uld  warrant  their  general  introduction,  for 
in  them,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  far  less 
likely  that  the  franchise  would  be  tampered  with,  the  trial 
could  scarcely  be  considered  a fair  one,  so  as  to  ground 
upon  it  a reason  for  the  further  extension  of  the  system. 

Upon  corrupt  treating  I will  add  a few  words.  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  laws  upon  this  head  are  much  too 
stringent,  and  might  very  safely  be  relaxed.  Moderate  and 
reasonable  refreshment  to  voters  should  be  allowed ; and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  lawful  re- 
freshment and  the  corrupt  entertainment  of  voters,  or  to 
establish  proof  of  the  latter,  if  attempted.  By  a resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1675*  a candidate  was  allowed  to 
give  refreshment  to  a voter  to  the  extent  of  £5,  but  there  is 
no  fear  that  so  liberal  a scale  will  be  permitted  to  be  made  a 
precedent  at  the  present  day.  You  will  recollect  that  in  the 
debate  on  these  very  resolutions,  the  bribing  men  by  drinking 
is  called  a Lay  Simony.  As  in  the  case  of  bribery,  the  ex- 
isting laws  on  the  subject  of  treating  should  be  repealed  and 
consolidated  in  one  act,  wherein  the  extravagant  and  absurd 
penalties  which  it  is  now  useless  to  hope  to  enforce,  should 
be  exchanged  for  a moderate  fine. 

There  is  one  topic  connected  rather  with  the  extension 
than  with  the  purification  of  the  franchise,  which  I must 
not  overlook.  It  is  the  proposal,  put  forward  certainly 
by  able  advocates,  to  introduce  some  measure  into  the  new 
Reform  Bill  for  giving  effect  to  the  votes  of  minorities  in 
the  representation,  who  are  alleged  to  be  unrepresented  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  they  have  sustained.  I confess 
I think  this  is  a complaint  emanating  rather  from  theorists 
than  from  practical  men.  It  is  a principle  of  all  established 
governments  that  the  minority  should  be  bound  by  the 


* 27  Charles  2nd. 
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majority.  The  foundations  of  order,  the  due  subordina- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  civil  society  to  the  whole,  and 
the  validity  of  laws  to  which  individual  consent  could  never 
be  obtained,  depend  on  the  observance  of  this  principle. 
While,  however,  this  mode  of  recognising  the  superior  will 
is  not  contended  against,  those  who  maintain  that  the  voice 
of  the  minority  is  not  adequately  expressed,  refer  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  open  and  lengthened  discussion 
always  precedes  the  vote. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  object  of  elections  is 
not  to  express  in  themselves  the  opinions  of  the  people 
who  elect,  but  to  choose  representatives  who  are  to  be  their 
organs  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting or  opposing  such  measures  as  either  Ihe  Sovereign 
through  Her  ministers,  or  private  members  of  the  legislature 
propose  for  what  they  deem  to  be  the  public  good.  By 
consenting  to  recognise  and  adopt  the  numerical  principle 
at  elections,  they  submit  to  be  bound  by  the  majority,  and 
have,  when  the  election  is  concluded,  discharged  the  duty 
which  their  country  called  upon  them  to  fulfil.  To  com- 
plain afterwards  of  their  own  act  having  resulted  unsatis- 
factorily to  them,  is  to  murmur  after  defeat  at  the  rule,  of 
which  they  would  never  have  impugned  the  validity,  had 
victory  inclined  to  their  side.  Nor  do  I think  that  it  is  to 
be  admitted,  even  as  a fact,  that  minorities  are  excluded 
from  an  expression  of  opinion.  If  all  men  were  actuated 
in  delivering  their  votes  solely  by  political  motives,  doubt- 
less it  would  be  so ; but  we  see  how  numberless  are  the 
elements  of  success  thrown  into  a parliamentary  contest, 
which  are  totally  unconnected  with  politics — how  many  pri- 
vate causes  extensively  operate — how  infinitely  diversified 
are  the  rules  of  action — how  powerful  are  local  interests  and 
personal  connections.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  do  we  account 
for  the  frequency  of  elections  terminating  in  the  return  of  two 
candidates  of  opposite  opinions?  In  these  cases  the  con- 
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stituences  would,  under  the  doctrine  of  minorities  having  a 
voice,  be  the  most  efficiently  represented,  inasmuch  as  the 
opinions  of  all  parties  find  expression,  and  yet  no  one  would 
wish  this  kind  of  mock  representation  to  prevail.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a Member  of 
Parliament,  when  once  elected,  is  not  so  much  the  organ 
of  those  constituents  who  have  chosen  him,  as  a part  of 
the  great  deliberative  Assembly  of  the  Nation.  He  does 
not  represent  any  individual  or  local  interest,  but  is  to  con- 
sult for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community ; you 
recollect  how  eloquently  Burke  puts  this  argument  in  his 
speech  at  Bristol  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Poll,  Nov.  3rd, 
1774.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  Member,  amidst  the  diversi- 
fied questions  which  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
finds  himself  no  less  frequently  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
minority,  even  as  regards  his  own  constituents.  Nor  does 
he  neglect  the  sentiments  of  any  section,  when  he  conscien- 
tiously believes  them  to  accord  with  good  policy,  because 
they  do  not  emanate  from  his  own  party. 

I cannot,  therefore,  think  it  necessary  to  give  to  what 
are  called  minorities  any  recognised  position  in  the  State ; 
and  I trust  that  the  question  will  not  be  opened  by  any 
measure  about  to  be  introduced.  Let  us  remodel  the  con- 
stituencies, retaining  the  just  equilibrium  of  our  frame  of 
Government ; let  us  extend  the  franchise,  so  as  if  possible, 
consistently  with  constitutional  principles,  to  admit  every 
citizen  to  its  exercise,  who  can  discharge  the  important 
trust  committed  to  him  faithfully  and  independently;  let 
us  not  punish  or  condemn  the  many  on  account  of  the  mal- 
practices of  the  few ; let  us  take  such  steps,  and  enact 
such  measures,  as  shall  disarm  corruption,  even  if  it  be  not 
possible  to  subdue  it;  let  us  put  an  end  to  Parliamentary 
trade  into  which  Parliamentary  duty  has  degenerated:  but 
let  us  not,  from  some  fanciful  notion  of  an  imperfection  in 
our  excellent  Constitution,  introduce  new  materials  which 
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cannot  amalgamate  or  cohere  with  the  fabric,  and,  conse- 
j quently,  must  detract  from  its  solidity  and  strength. 

If  you  should  find  the  opinions  expressed  and  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  Letter  to  be  accordant  and  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  and  character  of  liberty ; if  they  violate 
j no  usage  founded  on  justice,  and  “ extend  without  the 
destruction  of  any  established  right,”  I have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  prejudices  or  judgment  of  those  who,  while  they 
revere  prescription  and  are  sedulously  observant  of  customs 
and  privileges,  appear  to  forget  that  the  public  welfare  is 
paramount  over  every  private  advantage  and  every  local 
I distinction;  that  even  privileges  may  become  unreasonable 
and  customs  obsolete,  and  that  the  laws  of  progress  and  of 
change  are  equally  manifested  in  the  internal  economy  of 
kingdoms  as  in  external  nature.  He  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a friend  to  his  country,  however 
moderate  his  talents  or  circumscribed  his  sphere  of  energies 
or  usefulness,  who  endeavours  to  point  out,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  the  path  through  which  that  progress  may  be 
safely  directed,  and  the  methods  and  securities  which  should 
temper  and  moderate  that  change. 


FINIS. 
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A TABLE 

OF 

THE  FOREGOING  PROPOSITIONS. 


1.  Re-Distribution. 

Seats. 

12  Boroughs  to  be  disfranchised,  inhabited  houses  under 

1000  19 

31  Boroughs,  inhabited  houses  under  2,000,  to  lose  1 mem- 
ber   31 

2 Boroughs  already  disfranchised 4 

Total 54 

9 Represented  Boroughs,  population  above  20,000  and  in- 
habited houses  above  3,000,  1 additional  member  each  9 
11  Unrepresented  Boroughs,  population  above  10,000  and 

inhabited  houses  above  2,000,  to  have  1 member  each  11 

1 New  Metropolitan  Borough 2 

2 Scotch  Boroughs  (now  1 member)  to  have  2 members  . 2 

1 Welsh  Borough  (now  1 member)  to  have  2 members  . 1 

2 New  divisions  of  Counties,  2 members  each 4 

4 Counties  (now  3 members)  to  have  1 additional  member 

each 4 

7 Divisions  of  Counties  to  have  1 additional  member  each  . 7 

Additional  Educational  Seats 14 

Total 54 

2.  Extension. 

Boroughs. 

1.  The  Boroughs  and  Cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  re- 

turn members  by  a uniform  household  suffrage,  after 
residence  of  3 years,  and  on  payment  of  rent  and  taxes 
as  at  present. 

2.  Freemen,  pot  wallopers  and  burgage  tenants  to  be  abo- 

lished. 
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Counties. 

1.  Copyholders  for  life  or  lives,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 

£5,  to  vote  (now  £10). 

2.  Leaseholders  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £20  for  7 years 

and  upwards  to  vote  (now  £50  for  20  years). 

3.  The  tenant  clause  to  be  reduced  from  £50  to  £30. 

Officiating  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
practising  Barristers,  Physicians  and  Surgeons ; Officers  in  her 
Majesty's  service  or  East  India  Company’s  service,  whether  on  full 
pay,  half  pay  or  retired,  Fellows  of  Royal  or  learned  Societies,  and 
Certificated  Schoolmasters,  to  he  admitted  to  vote  for  the  County,  City 
or  Borough  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  they  shall  respectively 
reside,  where  such  persons  are  not  otherwise  qualified,  and  not  upon 
any  other  register. 

3.  Purification. 

1.  Candidates  to  make  declaration  against  bribery  on  the  hustings. 

2.  Acts  against  bribery  and  treating  to  be  consolidated,  and  fines 

to  be  reduced. 

3.  Prosecutions  for  bribery  to  be  defrayed  out  of  Consolidated 

Fund,  in  all  cases  where  true  bill  shall  have  been  found  by 
the  grand  jury. 

4.  In  all  cases  where  primd  facie  case  of  bribery  is  established 

before  Election  Committees,  Royal  Commission  to  issue  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  make  examination  of  corrupt  practices 
on  the  spot. 

5.  Where  corrupt  practices  shall  have  been  proved  by  the  finding 

of  such  Commission  to  have  extensively  prevailed,  and  its 
report  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
borough  to  be  disfranchised. 

6.  Where  direct  personal  bribery  shall  have  been  established  against 

any  member  of  Parliament,  perpetual  incapacity  to  sit  in 
Parliament  to  take  place. 

7.  Where  bribery  established  against  voter,  such  voter  to  be  struck 

off  the  list,  and  disfranchisement  to  continue  for  a lengthened 
period. 

8.  Trial  of  Voting  Papers  to  be  made  in  the  Educational  Consti- 

tuencies. 

9.  Moderate  refreshment  to  voters  to  be  made  legal. 


APPENDIX 


Table  No.  I. 


List  of  12  Boroughs  to  he  disfranchised  under  the  proposed 
Arrangement , as  containing  respectively  less  than  1,000  In- 
habited Houses, 


Seats. 

Arundel 1 

Ashburton  ....*. 1 

Harwich 2 

Honiton 2 

Dartmouth 1 

Lyme  Regis  1 

Total  


Seats. 


Evesham 2 

Wells 2 

Reigate  1 

Marlborough 2 

Totness 2 

Thetford 2 


19  Seats 


Table  No.  II. 

31  Towns , now  returning  2 Members , to  lose  1 Member  each 
under  the  proposed  Arrangement , as  containing  respectively 
less  than  2,000  Inhabited  Houses. 


Grantham. 

Chippenham. 

Bridgewater. 

Lichfield. 

Windsor. 

Devizes. 

Weymouth. 

Marlow. 

Poole. 

Bodmin. 

Stamford. 

Cirencester. 

Peterborough. 

Ripon. 

Chichester. 

Maldon. 

Tamworth. 

Tewkesbury. 

Tavistock. 

Knaresborough. 

Buckingham. 

Andover. 

Malton. 

Ludlow. 

Bridgnorth. 

Leominster. 

Bridport. 

Lymington. 

Cockermouth. 

Wycombe. 

31 

19 

50 

4 vacant,  i.  e. 

Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
Total. ...  31  Seats 

Sudbury  2 

St.  Albans  2 


Seats  . . 54 


4 
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Table  No.  III. 

Application  of  54  Seats. 

Seats. 


9 Boroughs,  1 additional  member  each 9 

11  New  Boroughs,  1 member  each 11 

1 Metropolitan  Borough  (new) 2 

1 Welsh  Borough  to  have  1 additional  member  . . 1 

2 Scotch  Boroughs  to  have  1 additional  member . . 2 

15  Counties  15 

14  Educational  Members 14 

Total  54 


The  9 Old  Boroughs,  each  now  containing  3,000  Houses  and 
upwards,  and  20,000  Inhabitants. 


Salford  

Dudley  

Gateshead  

Huddersfield  ... 

Wakefield  

Cheltenham 

Bury  

Walsall  

Tynemouth 

Total 


Lancashire. 

Worcestershire. 

Durham. 

Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire. 

Gloucestershire. 

Lancashire. 

Staffordshire. 

Northumberland. 

9 


The  11  New  Boroughs,  containing  each  2,000  Houses  and  upwards. 


Gravesend 

Leamington 

Louth 

Barnsley  

Doncaster 

Birkenhead  

Wednesbury  . . . 
Loughborough  . 

Wisbeach 

Troubridge 

Mansfield  

Total 


. Kent. 

. Warwickshire. 

. Lincolnshire. 

| Yorkshire. 

. Cheshire. 

. Staffordshire. 

. Leicestershire. 

. Cambridgeshire. 

. Wiltshire. 

. Nottinghamshire. 
...  11 


The  new  Metropolitan  Borough  : — 


Chelsea 1 

Hammersmith  >2  Seats 

Kensington  ) 

The  Welsh  Borough  : — 

Merthyr  Tydvil 1 

The  2 Scotch  Boroughs  : — 

Dundee 1 

Aberdeen  1 
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Table  No.  IV. 

The  15  County  Seats.  Seats. 

1 . Southern  Division  of  Lancashire  to  be  re-divided, 

2 additional*  2 

2.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ditto 2 


1.  Dorset  ....  1 

2.  Cambridge. . f to  be  divided,  1 additional  mem- 


3.  Berks f ber  each \ 

4.  Oxford  . . . . ) 

1.  Kent,  Western  Division  1 

2.  Devon,  Northern  Division  1 

3.  Stafford,  Southern  Division 1 

4.  Lincolnshire,  Northern  Division  1 

5.  Essex,  Southern  Division  1 

6.  Somersetshire,  Western  Division  1 

7.  Norfolk,  Western  Division  1 

Total  15 

Old  and  New  Boroughs 20 

1 Welsh  Borough  1 

2 Scotch  Boroughs 2 

1 Metropolitan  Borough  (new) 2 

14  Educational  Seats 14 

Total  54 


Table  No.  Y. 

The  additional  Educational  Members , as  proposed. 

Oxford  University,  1 additional  member 1 

Cambridge  University,  1 additional  member 1 

London  University,  2 members  2 

Edinburgh  University,  2 members 2 

Glasgow  University,  2 members 2 

The  Physicians  of  the  United  Kingdom,  2 members 2 

The  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  of  the  United  Kingdom 

2 members 2 

The  Bar  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1 member 1 

The  Attornies,  Solicitors,  Proctors  and  Writers  to  the  Signet 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1 member 1 


Seats I4 

Educational  members  already  existing 6 

Oxford 21  

Cambridge 2 >6  Total 20 

Dublin 2 j — 

• In  the  1st  year  of  King  James  I.,  44  members  in  all  were  returned  for 
Cornwall,  34  for  Wilts,  and  26  for  Southamptonshire,  while  the  whole  of  Lan- 
cashire only  returned  14  members,  and  Yorkshire  23.— Parry,  Parliaments  and 
Councils  of  England , p.  242. 
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Table  No.  VI. 


List  of  Boroughs  which  lost  1 Member  by  the  Reform  Act 
with  their  respective  Population  in  1831  and  1851. 


Petersfield 

Ashburton 

Eye 

Westbury  

Wareham  

Midhurst  

Woodstock 

Wilton 

Malmesbury  . . . 

Liskeard 

Reigate 

Hythe 

Droitwich 

Lyme  Regis  . . . 
Launceston  . . . . 
Shaftesbury  . . . . 

Thirsk 

Christchurch  . . . 

Horsham 

Great  Grimsby 

Caine 

Arundel 

St.  Ives  ....... 

Eye 

Clitheroe 

Morpeth 

Helston 

Northallerton.  . . 
Wallingford  . . . . 
Dartmouth 


Pop.  1831, 
4,922 
4,165 
7,206 

7.324 

2.325 
5,627 
7,055 
7,000 
6,185 
4,042 
3,397 
6,903 
2,487 
3,345 
5,394 
8,518 

2.835 
6,077 
5,105 

6.836 
4,973 
2,803 
4,776 
3,361 
8,915 
6,678 
3,293 
4,839 
7,000 
4,597 


Pop.  1851, 
5,550 
3,432 
7,531 
7,029 
7,218 
7,021 
7,983 
8,607 
6,998 
6,204 
4,927 
13,164* 
7,096 
3,516 
6,005 
9,404 
5,319 
7,475 
5,947 
12,263 
5,195 
2,748 
9,872 
8,541 
11,479 
10,012 
7,328 
4,995 
8,064 
4,508 


Of  these  towns,  Arundel  shows  a decrease  in  population  of  55 
since  1831,  Ashburton  of  733,  and  Dartmouth  of  89,  while 
Northallerton  has  increased  since  that  period  only  by  156. 


Table  No.  VII. 

A List  of  those  Cities  and  Towns  to  which  were  given  2 
Members  by  the  Reform  Billf  1832,  with  their  respective 
Population  at  that  Period , and  also  according  to  the  Census 
of  1851. 


Manchester 

Pop.  1831. 

187,022  ... 

Pop.  1851. 
...  316,213 

Birmingham  

146,986  ... 

...  232,841 

Leeds 

....  123,393  ... 

...  172,270 

Greenwich 

....  65,917  ... 

105,784 

Sheffield 

91,692  ... 

...  135,310 

* The  vicinity  of  Folkestone  and  Sandgate  account  for  this  great  increase. 
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Sunderland 

Pop.  1831. 

Devonport 

Wolverhampton. . . 

Tower  Hamlets. . . 

359,864 

Finsbury  

Marylebone 

Lambeth 

154,613 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Blackburn 

Brighton 

41,994 

Halifax 

Macclesfield 

Oldham 

Stockport 

Stoke  

Stroud 

Pop.  1851. 
67,394 
50,159 
119,748 
539,111 
323,772 
370,597 
251,345 
61,171 
103,778 
46,536 
69,673 
33,582 
39,048 
72,357 
53,835 
84,027 
36,535 


Of  these  boroughs,  Halifax  shows  the  smallest  increase,  viz. 
2,265  ; and  Stroud  shows  a decrease  of  4,670 ; while  the  popu- 
lation of  Bradford  has  increased  by  60,251. 


Table  No.  VIII. 

A List  of  those  Towns  to  which  1 Member  was  given  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  their  Population  respectively  in 

1831  and  1851. 

Pop.  1831.  Pop.  1851. 

Ashton-under-Lyne 14,673  29,791 

Bury  15,086  31,262 

Chatham 19,000  28,424 

Cheltenham 22,942  35,051 

Dudley  23,043  37,962 

Frome 12,240  10,148 

Gateshead 15,177  25,568 

Huddersfield 19,095  30,880 

Kidderminster 20,165  18,462 

Kendal  11,577  11,829 

Rochdale 20,156  29,195 

Salford  40,786  85,108 

South  Shields 18,756  28,974 

Tynemouth 23,206  29,170 

Wakefield  21,139  22,057 

Walsall  15,066  25,680 

Warrington 18,184  23,363 

Whitby  10,399  10,989 

Whitehaven  15,716  18,916 

Merthyr  Tydvil 22,083  63,080 

In  this  list  Frome  exhibits  a decrease  of  2,092,  and  Kidder- 
Iminster  of  1703;  while  Walsall  shows  an  increase  of  10,614, 
IMerthyr  Tydvil  of  40,997,  Dudley  of  14,919,  and  Cheltenham 
of  12,109. 


F 
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Table  No.  IX. 

A List  of  those  Boroughs  which  were  Disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  BUI  of  1832,  with  the  amount  of  their  respective 
Population  in  1831.  In  some  of  these  the  Parish  is  included . 


Old  Sarum  . . . . 

..  12 

Newtown 

St.  Michaels  . . . 

..  97 

Gatton 

..  145 

Bramber 

..  97 

Bossiney 

Dunwich 

..  232 

Ludgershall.  . . . 

..  535 

St.  JVIawes  . . . . 

. . 459 

Beeralston  . . . . 

West  Looe  . . . . 

. . 593 

St.  Germain’s  . . 

..2,586 

Newport 

Blechingley  . . . . 

..1,203 

Aldborough  . . . 

Camelford 

. .1,359 

Hindon 

..  921 

East  Looe 

..  865 

Corfe  Castle  . . . 

..  960 

Bedwin  (Great) 

..2,191 

Yarmouth  

..  586 

Queenborough  . 

..  786 

Castle  Rising  . . 

. . 888 

East  Grinstead  . 

..3,364 

Higham  Ferrers 

. . 965 

Wendover 

Weobly 

..  819 

Winchelsea  . . . . 

..  772 

Tregony 

Haslemere  

. 849 

Saltash 

Orford 

.1,302 

Callington 

.1,388 

Newton,  1.  W.  . 

. 68 

Ilchester 

. 975 

Boroughbridge  .. 

. 950 

Stockbridge 

. 851 

Romney 

. 378 

Hedon 

.1,080 

Plympton 

Seaford 

Heytesbury 

.1,413 

Steyning 

.1,436 

Whitchurch 

.1,673 

Wootton  Bassett . 

.1,896 

Downton 

.3,961 

Fowey  

Milbourne  Port  . 

.2,072 

Aldeburgh  

.1,538 

Minehead 

.1,494 

Bishop’s  Castle . . 

.1,729 

Okehampton  .... 

.2,055 

Appleby 

.1,359 

Lostwithiel 

.1,074 

Brackley 

.2,107 

Amersham  

.2,816 

Table  No.  X. 


A List  of  Places  which  formerly  returned  Members  to  Par 
liament.  Some  of  these  were  restored  to  their  privilege  by 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 


Alresford. 

Alton. 

Axbridge. 

Bamborough. 
Basingstoke. 
Berkhampstead  (Great). 
Blandford. 

Bishop’s  Stortford. 
Bradnesham. 


Bradford. 

Bromsgrove. 

Bromyard. 

Burford. 

Chelmsford. 

Crediton. 

Chard. 

Chipping  Norton. 

Corbigg. 

II  ft 


Dunstable. 

Dunster. 

Dudley. 

Doncaster. 

Doddington. 

Egremont. 

Exmouth. 

Ely. 

Fareham. 

Farnham. 

Fremington. 

Glastonbury. 

Greenwich. 

Halifax. 

Highworth. 

Jervale. 

Kidderminster. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 

Liddeford. 

Langport. 

Ledbury. 

Leeds. 

Mere. 

Montacute. 

Manchester. 

Total 


Melton  Mowbray. 
Modbury. 
Newbury. 
Odiham. 

Overton. 

Polurun. 

Pershore. 

Pickering. 

Ravenser. 

Ross. 

South  Molton. 

Sherborne. 

Spalding. 

Stoke. 

Tykhull. 

Tonbridge. 

Teignmouth. 

Torrington. 

Wainfleet. 

Whitney. 

Whitby. 

Ware. 

Watchet. 

Yarmouth  Parva. 

Calais.* 
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Table  No.  XI. 

A List  of  those  County  Towns , which , although  not  respectively 
containing  2,000  Inhabited  Houses,  would  yet  retain  2 Mem- 
bers each  under  the  proposed  Arrangement , together  with  an 
Account  of  their  Population  according  to  the  Census  of  1851, 
and  the  Inhabited  Houses  they  severally  contain ; also  their 
present  Amount  of  Registered  Electors . 

Population.  Inhabited  Houses.  Reg.  Electors. 


Lewes 

9,533  . . 

..  1,747  .. 

..  713 

Newport 

8,047  . . 

. . 1,550  .. 

..  707 

Guildford  

6,740  . . 

..  1,176  .. 

. . 648 

Hertford  

6,605  . . 

..  1,150  .. 

..  685 

Dorchester 

6,394  . . 

960  .. 

..  432 

Huntingdon  .... 

6,219  .. 

..  1,244  .. 

..  390 

* Nineteen  of  these  boroughs  were  summoned  in  the  23rd  year  of  King 
Edward  I.  Calais  was  summoned  in  the  27th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and 
continuedjo  send  members  till  the  4th  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was 
retaken  by  the  French  a.  d.  1558.  Halifax,  Leeds  and  Whitby  were  first  sum- 
moned in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. — Oldfield's  Representative  History , 
vol.  vi.  p.  310. 
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Table  No.  XII. 

The  Population  of  the  Counties  and  Divisions  of  Counties  to 
which  additional  Members  are  proposed  to  be  given , exclusive 
of  represented  Cities  and  Boroughs . 

Population.  Members. 

1.  Yorkshire,  West  Riding 794,888  . . 2 

2.  Lancashire,  Southern  Division  . 500,711  ..  2 

3.  Kent,  Western  Division 231,711  ..  1 

4.  Devon,  Northern  Division  ... . 217,884  ..  1 

5.  Stafford,  Southern  Division  . . . 206,305  . . 1 

6.  Lincolnshire,  Northern  Division  192,074  ..  1 

7.  Essex,  Southern  Division  ....  173,995  ..  1 

8.  Somerset,  Western  Division  ..  172,189  ..  1 

9.  Norfolk,  Western  Division. ..  • 168,979  ..  1 

10.  Cambridge  <. 157,590  ..  1 

11.  Dorset 133,017  ..  1 

12.  Berkshire 125,443  . . 1 

13.  Oxfordshire 125,216  ..  1 

Total 15 


Table  No.  XIII. 

mount  of  Real  Property  for  which  the  13  Counties  proposed 
to  have  Additional  Members  are  Assessed  to  the  Income 
Tax  (1852). 

£ 

1.  Lancashire 7,756,228 

2.  Yorkshire 7,495,029 

3.  Kent 2,907,60 6 

4.  Devon 2,589,378 

5.  Stafford 2,441,553 

6.  Lincoln 2,868,339 

7.  Essex 1,935,610 

8.  Somerset... 2,991,746 

9.  Norfolk  2,327,37 1 

10.  Cambridge 1,102,415 

11.  Dorset 917,077 

12.  Oxford 1,025.421 

13.  Berks 967,4,75 


Total 


37,325, 248 
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Table  No.  XIV. 


A List  of  the  County  and  Borough  Voters  in  England , 

according  to  the  last  Returns  (185^).  A 

County  Voters. 


Freeholders*  322,619 

Copyholders 23,097 

Leaseholders 21,104? 

£50  Tenants 99,019 

Freehold  offices  938 

Mortgagees 511 

Annuitants  2,005 

Fee  Farm  Rents 31 

Joint  Qualifications 3,022 

Not  described  under  the  above  . . 760 

473,106 


Borough  Voters. 


Freemen  39,135 

£10  Householders 329,827 

Scot  and  Lot  Voters,  &c 20,919 

£10  Occupiers 6,261 

396,142 


Total  Electors  in  England 869,248'J” 


* The  40s.  freeholders  were  created  by  statute  8 Henry  VI.,  upon  the  petition 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Before  that  time  every  freeholder,  however  small 
his  property,  was  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  Corn  was 
then  5s.  5 d.  per  quarter,  so  that  they  fixed  the  qualification  themselves  at  the 
value  of  seven  quarters  of  corn. — Parry,  Parliaments  and  Councils  of  England, 
179. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Commonwealth  (a.  d.  1654),  the  House  of  Commons, 
taking  into  consideration  the  articles  of  the  Government,  passed  a resolution, 
that  persons  having  real  or  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  200/.  should  have 
a voice  in  county  elections  as  well  as  the  40s.  freeholders. — Parry,  514. 
f Dod’s  “ Electoral  Facts,”  p.  109. 
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Table  No.  XV. 

List  1. — Showing  the  Population  of  England  in  1831  and  1851, 
and  the  Inhabited  Souses  therein  at  those  several  periods. 

Population. 


1831  13,091,005 

1851  16,819,017 

Increase  in  20  years  ....  3,728,012 


Inhabited  Houses. 


1831  2,326,022 

1851  3,076,620 

Increase  in  20  years  ....  750,598 


List  2. — Showing  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  respec- 
tively in  1831, 1841  and  1851,  as  enumerated  at  each  Census. 


Date.  Population. 

1831  16,564,138 

1841  18,813,786 

1851  21,121,967 


Increase  since  1831  4,557,829 


London : Printed  by  C.  Roworth  and  Sons,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 


